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Easily the biggest 
and best thing Booth 
Tarkington has done. 

—Chicago Post. 


A thoroughly en- 
tertaining and readable 
romance. It is not 
only the best piece of 
work from Booth Tar- 
kington’s pen, but it 
is one of the most en- 
joyable stories and 
stands out against the 
mass of fiction that is 
swamping us. It is 
the story of the tri- 
umph of the village 
ne’er-do-well in con- 
trast to the downfall 
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of the tyrannous local magnate. All are thoroughly 
American figures, drawn true to nature and vivid. The 
episodes are exciting and lifelike, and told with a skill 
that carries the reader along.—New York Sun. 
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| Great Eighteen Hour Train be- 

| tween New York and Chicago. 
It saves a day, and practically 

makes the run in a night. 

| Nothing quite equals it. 

| 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving a synop- 
sis of each of the forty-one books now comprising the New York 
Central’s ‘‘ Four-Track Series,” as well as a small half-tone re- 
production of each of eleven beautiful etchings of scenery along 
our line, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address,-on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Adver- 
tising Department, Room 124, Grand Central Station, New York, 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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A Few of the Leading Articles: 


HARPERS | csems 


Professor RoBERT KENNEDY DuNCAN, who is abroad investigating for HARPER’s 


and the Food Supply 


the latest scientific discoveries and their application to industry, shows 


how chemistry will protect the world’s food supply, so that even though the natural 
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fertilizing properties of the earth- become exhausted, crops can be successfully raised, 
fruits grown, etc., by the application of wonderful artificial means which the German 
chemists have discovered. 


Herbert Spencer—the Personal Side 


ate picture of the home life of the great thinker, written by two persons 
his house during his later years. Their narrative discloses a new side of 
It recounts his own amusing version of his one love-story and his almost 
sappointment on seeing a picture of the lady in later year’. It tells of 


is rather original jokes and of his many naive and amusing ways and habits. 


Is on the English Washington Country 


ELLS has wandered over that part of England from which the Washington 


family came—in the neighborhood of Northampton. <A delightful paper on a 


peculiar interest to all American readers. 


New Letters of Charles Dickens 


of hitherto unpublished letters written by the great novelist during his 
tzerland to friends in England. They are characteristic and important. 
about his work on ‘David Copperfield’? and other books, and in 
etters Dickens expresses very freely his opinion of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
discussed everywhere. 


Pedantic Usage of English 


Professor LounsBury, of Yale, finds ‘‘ pedantic usage’’ one of the menaces to our 


His article discusses the attacks of pedantry on our idioms, the question 
e verb followed by an object, and other much-debated points. 


A Cruise on a Whaler 
CiirForD W. AsHLEy, the artist, recently made a cruise on a whaler of the old 
type from New Bedford to the coast of Africa. He acted as one of the crew of a 


worked with the men at trying out the oil, and saw and experienced 


every phase of the exciting life. His first article, with many of his own remarkable 


ppears in the April number. 


Adventurers of Hudson’s Bay 


A stirring narrative of one of the early expeditions of the intrepid French ad- 
venturer Ibefville and his victory over the over-confident Englishmen of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. A story of almost unparalleled bravery and endurance. 
Perhaps the most daring and perilous adventure in the history of our continent. 
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COMMENT 


Ir is interesting to note the further comments, newspaper 
and individual, on the suggestion of Wooprow WILSON’s name 
as the Democratic candidate for President in 1908. An im- 
portant characteristic of the comments, which we quote on 
another page, is their invariable recognition of the merits of 
Mr. Witson. The Troy Press, for example, which is inclined 
to treat the suggestion impatiently, is forced to admit the 
truth of all that has been said of the equipment of the presi- 
dent of Princeton for the national office. After quoting with 
approval the tribute which appeared in Harprer’s WEEKLY 
of March 10, it asserts that Mr. Witson cannot be nominated, 
and cannot be elected if he be: nominated, because he 
is comparatively “unknown,, and therefore it is opposed 
even to the suggestion of his name. According to this critic, 
Mr. Witson has proved himself to-be a “ competent execu- 
tive”; that he is “a statesman of breadth, depth, and excellent 
sagacity ”: that he is a notably sane idealist, and that he 
is a “genuine orator”: that he “stands for everything that 
is sound and progressive ”; that he-has the respect of all men 
and the admiration of educated men; that he is faithful to 
the interests of the whole people; that he has profound con- 
victions; that he has no enemies. In a word, it is admitted 
that Mr. Witson possesses qualifications for the Presidency 
in an extraordinary degree, but it is asserted that all these 
will not count with the Democratic party because he is not 
now known to it; and that if he were nominated, the country 
would not elect him because he would be such a recent ac- 
quaintanee. It is, of course, a mistake to assume that Woop- 
row WILson is not widely known. There is no man who 
writes on government and on polities who is so generally 
and so favorably known. However, the mere fact that the 
only opposition to Mr. Winson as a candidate that has yet 
been expressed is put on the ground that the Democratic party 
will not nominate an exceptional man whom it does not know 
to-day, and that the people will not elect a man of acknowledged 
virtues to whom they have just been introduced, is very illumi- 
nating. So far, it is clear, no valid objection has been ex- 
pressed, and therefore the suggestion of Mr. WiLson’s name 
becomes all the worthier of that serious consideration which 
we have invited. It would probably be very difficult to defeat 
a man so endowed as is Mr. WiLson because the country has 
learned of his fitness to serve it only recently. 








The assertion made by ex-Judge Atton B. Parker, during 
his recent tour in the South, that the next nominee of the 
Democracy for the Presideney ought to be a Southern man, 
has attracted a great deal of attention in Washington, as well 
as in the States directly concerned. Judge Parker pointed 
out that during the last ten years it has proved impossible 
to secure harmonious action on the part of Western and 
Eastern Democrats. Mr. Wituiam J. Bryan was deserted by 
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Eastern Democrats in 1896 and in 1900, while Judge Parker 
himself in 1904 failed to poll the full Democratic vote in the 


West. The deduction from these facts is that prudence 
dictates the selection of the next nominee from a different 
section, to wit, the South, which has no enemies within the 
party, because it has loyally supported the Democratic nomi- 
nee, no matter whether he has been a Western man or an 
Fiastern man. It may also be pointed out that, since the 
South’s manufactures have acquired enormous development, 
a Southern man would no longer be accused or suspected of 
hostility to a protective tariff, though he could undoubtedly 
be trusted to advocate the revision of certain schedules of 
the DrxcLey act. He would therefore appeal very strongly 
to the Republican revisionists, of whom there are so many 
in Massachusetts and in some other States. We add that, 
as there are few, if any, great fortunes in the South, and as 
the railroad interest is comparatively unimportant, the masses 
of Northern voters would not suspect a Southern man of 
being a tool of railways or monopolies. 

We think, too, that a sense of justice would cause many a 
fair-minded Northern man to desire the election of a South- 
erner to the Presidency. It is now more than forty years 
since the Civil War came to an end, and, although decades 
have passed since all of the former Confederate States have 
ostensibly regained their political rights, the rehabilitation is 
nominal rather than actual, so long as the right to present a 
nominee for the Presidency is withheld or undemanded. It 
is true that Southern Democrats themselves since 1844 have 
refrained from putting forward a native of their section as 
a candidate for the Presidency in a national convention— 
Joun C. BrecKINRIDGE was the nominee, not of a national, 
but of a sectional, convention,—but this course has been sup- 
posed to be commended by expediency, the dislike or distrust 
of Southern men by the North being taken for granted. Of 
such dislike, if it ever existed, there is no longer a trace. On 
the whole, we incline to think that, both on sentimental and 
political grounds, a Southern man would prove an ideal nomi- 
nee for the Presidency. 


Can the Democrats capture the next House of Representa- 
tives? At the first glance one might be likely to reply in the 
negative, for the Republicans have had control of the popular 
branch of the Federal legislature ever since THomas B. Reep 
became Speaker in 1895. Moreover, in the present House 
there are 239 Republicans against 137 Democrats. For the 
Democrats to secure even a majority of one they would have 
to earry fifty-seven districts and hold all that they at present 
possess. That should not be very difficult, however. Few well- 
informed persons doubt that the Democrats will make great 
gains in the State of New York; considerable gains in Penn- 
sylvania, where last autumn they elected a State Treasurer; 
gains in Ohio also, where last year they won the Governor- 
ship; material gains in Illinois; and gains also in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Massachusetts, with 
the programme of tariff revision. They certainly ought to 
regain most of the seats lost in Missouri, Kentucky, and Mary- 
land in November, 1904, though, of course, certain districts 
in those States are normally Republican. We must remember 
that in the middle year of Harrtson’s administration the 
Republicans lost control of the House, and that the same mis- 
hap befell the Democrats in the middle of Mr. CLEVELAND’s 
second administration. There are many indications that the 
community at large, though it still believes in Mr. Roose- 
VELT, is heartily tired of the “stand-patters,” and is ripe 
for revolt against them. Under the circumstances. it would 
not be surprising or unprecedented if the existing Republican 
majority of 112 in the Ilouse should be transformed into a 
Democratic majority of about fifty. To that end it would 
only be needful for the Democrats to carry about eighty dis- 
tricts which at present they do net control.’ The fight, of 
course, will have to be made on the tariff-revision issue. It 
cannot be made on the government rate-making issue, for the 
Republicans will point out that a Republican President advo- 
cated and all the Republican members of the House (except 
seven) voted for the Heprurn bill. 


As we write, it seems probable that during the week ending 
March 24 public attention will be concentrated on the dis- 
eussion of the Hepspurn-Tiuuman bill‘ in the Senate. Cu- 























riously enough, the Democrats seem to be almost as widely 
split upon the subject as are the Republicans. It is well 
known that Mr. Dottiver and the other Senators who coneur 
with President Roosrveir in favoring the Hepsurn bill as 
it came from the House desire to minimize the power of the 
United States courts to review the rate fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, whereas a large majority of the 
Republican Senators do not wish to limit that power. Espe- 
cially do the latter want to uphold the right of a court of 
equity to suspend by injunction the operation of the com- 
mission’s rate pending final adjudication of its validity. A 
few weeks ago it was assumed that the Democratic Senators 
as a body would vote on the side of the administration, as the 
members pf their party had voted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It now turns out that there is nothing like 
unanimity among the Democratic Senators on the point. At 
a meeting of seventeen Democratic Senators on March 18 
in the house of Senator NEwLanps—a mecting held for the 
purpose of determining the course of Demoeratic Senators 
on the rate question—it turned out that there was no agree- 
ment attainable as to the insertion in the Hrppurn-TILLMAN 
bill of a clause limitiag the power of the court to prevent by 
injunction the immediate enforcement of a rate fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Evidently some Senators 
thought that the inherent power of a court of equity to stop 
by injunction the operation of a commission-made rate pend- 
ing the final adjudication of its legality could not be taken 
away by legislation. 





The Republican Senators who are opposed to that part 
of ihe Herpsurn bill which undertakes to restrict the 
powers of a Federal court seem Jikely to agree upon the 
fifth section of Senator KNox’s substitute for the Hep- 
BURN measure. This section authorizes the taking of any 
matter decided by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the United States Cireuit Court, but requires the railroad 
companies to deposit the difference between their own rate 
and the rate fixed by the commission pending the final ad- 
judiecation of each particular case. This amendment would 
leave intact a court of equity’s power to suspend by injunction 
the operation of a rate. A good many Democrats, on the other 
hand, are working with the aim of securing an amendment 
of the Hersurn-TituMan bill which shall explicitly prohibit 
the lower courts from suspending rates fixed by the commis- 
sion. Senator TituMaAN, who has the bill in charge, wants to 
insert a provision prohibiting railway companies from pro- 
ducing and owning the commodities—coal, for example— 
which, as common carriers, they transport. 


It may be remembered that the demands made by the 
miners’ organization in the anthracite coal region were re- 
jected by Mr. Grorce F. Barr, chairman of the coal-operators’ 
committee. Mr. Barr intimated that the ultimatum of the 
operators would be a renewal for three years of the agree- 
ment reached three years ago through the mediation of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. That agreement em- 
bodied, he said, all the concessions that the miners had a right 
to expect, and all that the operators could afford to give. Mr. 
Barr also made it plain that, unless the miners were willing 
to accept his proposal, any further conference on the sub- 
ject would be useless. The convention of the United Mine 
Workers at Indianapolis was disposed to resent Mr. Barr’s 
letter, and to order forthwith a strike in the anthracite region 
which would begin on April 1. Mr. Jonn Mircuety, how- 
ever, prevailed upon the convention to authorize him to make 
one more appeal to the operators, and he did so in a letter 
very sagaciously framed for the purpose of enlisting public 
opinion on the side of the miners. He was careful to assure 
his correspondent that the anthracite coal miners are not un- 
mindful of the great publie interests involved in the con- 
troversy as to their future relations with the operators, 
neither are they unappreciative of the efforts made three years 
ago by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission to establish 
a relationship between employers and employed that would in- 
sure a just and permanent peace. Mr. Barr, in his letter, 
had assumed that the arrangements’made by the commission 
were intended to be final. Mr. MircHett replies that if his 
correspondent will refer to the wording of the award of the 
commission, he will find that the commission itself was in 
doubt as to the permanency of its findings, and expressed the 
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hope that at the expiration of the triennial agreement the 
relations of operators and employees would have so far im- 
proved as to make impossible such a condition as then existed 
throughout the country in consequence of the strike in the 
anthracite region. 


Mr. Mtrcnetn adds that the miners had entertained 
the hope that their adherence to the letter and the spirit 
of the commission’s award, and the absence of general or 
local strikes in the anthracite region during the last three 
years, would have entitled them to the confidence of the op- 
erators, and justified them in expecting a serious cousidera- 
tion of their claims at this time. We repeat that Mr. 
Mircuewv’s letter is well calculated to gain public sympathy 
for the miners. The fact remains that, so vast are the reserve 
stocks at the disposal of the principal producers, the con- 
sumers of anthracite coal have nothing to fear during the 
summer, beyond, possibly, a slight increase in the price of 
the combustible, and that, consequently, a strike would be 
likely to prove a failure. 

As we go to press, it seems probable that the conference 
at Algeciras of the powers represented in the Madrid Con- 
ference of 1880 will reach an agreement on the crucial point 
of the policing of Meroceo. Yielding to the pressure exerted 
by the neutral powers, Germany, it is believed, will cease to 
insist upon the acceptance of the Austrian proposal that one 
of the eight Morocean seaports—to wit, Casa Blanea—shall 
be controlled by a police force officered by the subjects of some 
power other than France and Spain, and that an inspector- 
general, designated by some power other than the two just 
named, shall, besides policing Casa Blanea, exercise super- 
vision over the Franco-Spanish officers in the seven other 
seaports. According to a despatch to the London Times from 
Algeciras, Germany will permit the police of Casa Blanea, 
like the police stationed in the rest of the Moroccan seaports, 
to be officered by Frenchmen and Spaniards, provided France 
shall acquiesce in the appointment of a Dutch or Swiss in- 
spector-general. It is possible that Germany will also request 
France to abate her claim of preponderance in the manage- 
ment of the international bank which is to finance Morocco. 
That is to say, Germany desires that France should content 
herself with three instead of the five shares which the French 
delegate has hitherto claimed. If this despatch be well found- 
ed, the end of the Morocco Conference is in sight. 


Té does not follow that the troubles of France are over. 
A German newspaper, which is regarded as a_ semiofficial 
organ, announced the other day that after the conclusion of the 
Morocco Conference Germany intends to bring up the problem 
of the status of various European powers in Abyssinia, and will 
suggest that the question should be discussed at another in- 
ternational conference. The situation in Abyssinia is this: 
France has built a railway from her seaport Jibutil to the 
Abyssinian frontier. A continuation of this railway to Adis 
Abeda is contemplated, but Emperor Menetik has declared 
that he will not permit the construction of this road by for- 
eigners unless England, France, and Italy agree to inter- 
nationalize it. Germany resents the omission of her name 
in the list of supervisory powers, on the ground that her 
trade with Abyssinia has been signally increased through 
the operation of the commercial treaty concluded by a Ger- 
man embassy to the court of the Negus about~a year ago. 
In other words, Germany wants to take part in the building 
and control of the Abyssinian Railway. Under the circum- 
stances, she seems to have as reasonable a claim to participa- 
tion as have England, France, and Italy. 


The really important personage in the new French cabinet 
is not the ostensible Premier, M. Sarrten, nor yet ex-Premier 
Bourceots, who is the Minister for Foreign Affairs, but 
Senator CLEMENCEAU, who, as Minister of the Interior, will 
wield the tremendous powers of that office in the general 
election which will take place in April. In the earlier years 
of the Third French Republic, M. CLEMENCEAU was, next to 
JAMBETTA and JULES Ferry, the most potent politician. Un- 
luckily for him, just as he was attaining his apogee, he, like 
M. Rovvirer, was involved in the Panama Canal, failed to re- 
tain his seat in the Chamber of Deputies, and underwent a 
prolonged eclipse. He took refuge in the Senate, where he 












































gradually acquired behind the scenes tremendous influence. 
It is understood that the Comers and Rowuvier cabinets were 
of his creation. He is credited with being the real inspirer 
of the abolition of the Concordat, and he can, therefore, be 
trusted te enforce the Separation law with even more rigor 
than his predecessor. French Catholics are probably justified 
in fearing that CLEMENCEAU’s little finger will be thicker than 
the loins of the last Minister of the Interior. Evidently, 
when M. Rovuvier, after a long term of retirement and 
silence, was summoned to the Premiership, M. CLEMENCEAU 
felt that for him too it was high time to emerge. Minister 
of the Interior to-day, he will, in all likelihood, be Prime 
Minister to-morrow. All Frenchmen, whether they like him, 
fear him, or hate him, admit the superiority of his intellect 
and the strength of his character. It is an interesting fact 
that M. CLEMENCEAU sojourned for a considerable time in the 
United States. 


All the talk that has been going on in England ever since 
the South-African war about conscription, or some other 
means of giving great expansion to the British army, seems 
to have been only wind. The new British government will 
not listen to it. Mr. Hatpanr, the new Secretary for War, 
announced on March 8, in the House of Commons, that there 
was no thought of conscription on the part of the govern- 
ment, which was convinced that in England all military 
training must be voluntary. The Ministry accepted, he said, 
in its full significance, the so-called “ blue-water” principle, 
the principle, namely, that the navy, so long as it shall re- 
tain its present absolute and relative strength, will be capa- 
ble of defending Great Britain from invasion, and, conse- 
quently, renders it possible to cut off much of what otherwise 
would be necessary expenditure on the army. In pursuance 
of the principle of exclusive dependence on the navy, the 
BANNERMAN government has decided that the ammunition 
stores constructed for the defence of London are useless, and 
shall be immediately removed; and that some three hundred 
guns mounted for defensive purposes at various points along 
the coast shall be taken away. Moreover, the troops sta- 
tioned at Wei-hai-wei, China, are to be withdrawn, and 
some colonial garrisons to be reduced. With regard to the 
Anglo-Indian Empire, the War Minister expressed the opinion 
that the northwestern frontier of India was no longer in 
danger, having in mind probably the treaty by which Japan 
has bound herself to come to England’s aid in the event 
of a Russian invasion of the Indian peninsula. Such exten- 
sive retrenchment will, no doubt, satisfy taxpayers, but to 
onlookers it scarcely seems conducive to England’s security 
or dignity. The German navy is justly regarded by many 
Englishmen with apprehension, not only because it is re- 
ceiving immense extension, but also because it is concentrated 
at a point whence the British coast could be reached quickly. 
There are those also who doubt whether the Japanese will 
long feel respect for a power which puts the brunt of the 
defence of its own territories on an ally. 


The overwhelming majority by which the Lower House of 
the Japanese Parliament adopted a proposal for the pur- 
chase and operation of all private railways by the state 
brings to mind the remarkable progress made in railway con- 
struction by the Island Empire since the first short line, that 
from Tokio to Yokohama, was built thirty-four years ago. 
Even as late as 1890 there were only 550 miles of state rail- 
ways and 558 of private roads in Japan. Im the fiscal year 
1903-4, on the other hand, there were 3140 miles of private 
railways and 1344 miles of state lines. At present, the state 
has 736 miles of new track under construction, and private 
companies have about half as much. It is noteworthy that 
in Japan the government railways have been managed al- 
most as economically as the private lines. The former have 
earned seven per cent. net; the latter, about eight per cent. 
If the scheme of purchase is sanctioned by the Upper House 
of Parliament and by the Emperor, the shareholders will re- 
ceive, for their stock, government bonds, and there seems to 
be no doubt that the railways purchased will earn the interest 
on those bonds, together with a sinking-fund. Of bonds 


previously issued by the government in aid of railway enter- 
prises—the aggregate amount was nearly $68,000,000—only 
$45,000,000 are outstanding, the remainder having been re- 
deemed. 


It is well known that the Tokio government has 
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another extensive railway enterprise on its hands, namely, 
the extension of the Korean line from Seoul to a town on the 
Yalu River, and the construction of a road from the latter 
point through Manchuria to a junction with the railway run- 
ning from Port Arthur to Mukden and further north. 


It seems as strange and surprising to read about railroads 
in Alaska as about railroads in Japan. As a matter of fact, 
forty-five miles of railroad have already been built by the 
Alaska Central Railway in the Shushutna Valley. The 
starting-point is the town of Seward on Resurrection Bay, 
west of Prince William Sound. The projected length of the 
line is about four hundred miles, the proposed northern ter- 
minus being the mining-town of Fairbanks, near the head of 
navigation on the- Tanana River, the principal southern 
tributary of the Yukon. It is said that coal-fields have been 
discovered about a hundred miles beyond the present northern 
terminus of the road, and that the quality of the coal is 
pronounced excellent by members of the Geological Survey. 
The Alaska Central is not the only railroad which has re- 
quested Congress to put the stamp of its approval on the enter- 
prise by guaranteeing the payment of interest. Another 
claimant for government aid is the Alaska Railroad Company, 
which purposes to construct a railroad through the Copper 
River Valley. The Copper River flows into the Gulf of 
Alaska a short distance east of Prince William Sound—that 
is to say, at a point on the southern coast of the Territory 
about midway between the Alaska Panhandle and the eastern 
extremity of the Aleutian Islands. There seems to be no 
doubt that the Federal government, which has promoted rail- 
road-building in every other part of the United States, will 
do something for Alaska. It is predicted that the construction 
of one thousand miles of railway in that Territory would in- 
crease its production of gold from $18,500,000—the _ figure 
reached in 1905—to more than $75,000,000 a year. It is also 
believed that railways would greatly increase the value of the 
Territory’s commerce, which even a year ago bought from 
other parts of the United States goods valued at $14,500,000. 
It is further pointed out that the opening of the Alaska de- 
posits of the highest grade of steam-coal would save the 
United Siates navy on the Pacific coast, where it now has to 
rely on Welsh coal, some $600,000 a year. Especially striking 
is the foreeast that the rich valleys of lower Alaska, whose 
elimate conditions are more favorable to tillage than those of 
Denmark or southern Sweden, would attract a large fraction 
of the 150,000 Americans who are annually migrating to the 
Canadian Northwest. 


An inquest on the victory of Dajo Hill seems to be wanted. 
The excuse we all make to ourselves and one another for so 
destructive an action is that it was indispensably necessary 
to the pacification of Jolo, but just how necessary it was that 
Jolo should be pacified we are not quite sure. An explana- 
tion of the fight made in the Boston Transcript by RowLanp 
Tuomas, a Harvard graduate, and lately for several years a 
teacher in the Philippines, is highly plausible, and imparts 
what looks like sound information. Mr. Tuomas introduced 
himself to the public a year or two ago by winning a con- 
siderable (first) prize in a story contest engineered by Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 





The Moro, he says, is the Malay of fiction and fight- 
ing, very favorably disposed towards piracy and bandittry, and 
the urgent adherent of a degraded Mohammedanism whereof 
the tenet to which he pays most attention is that in which 
he finds a warrant for stubborn scorn of all men not of his 
iaith, and for lively hatred of Christians. As we all know, the 


‘Moro islands are ruled by a lot of chiefs, independent of one 


another, and very slightly influenced by any central authority 
except ours. Our people in the first place tried to let the 
Moros alone as much as possible, but have found it necessary 
to intervene in order to protect the Moro tribes from each 
other and themselves, and to protect the rest of the Philip- 
pines, and the trade of Borneo and other close-by islands, 
from their raids. Jolo is a lively little island, dominated by 
Mount Dajo, in the old crater of which has been domiciled a 
big Moro family, whose Datto has preyed on the farmsteads and 
travellers of the rest of the island. He and his crew were a 
public nuisance, like the lamented James boys, or the Doones, 





















































or any old-time robber baron who had plundering propensities 
and a fastness. They had to be abated. 


A Manila despatch, dated March 18, says that before the 
attack Governor Scotr had spent eight months trying to per- 
suade these outlaws to surrender, but they would not treat, 
and were persuaded that they could stand off attack for two 
years. The conclusion of -our representatives that it was 
necessary to clean them out seems to have been sound. 
They were cleaned out, two hundred other Moros assisting, 
the reports say, under direction of their Dattos. There were 
women and children killed. That was deplorable, of course. 
The latest despatches say they were killed at long range by 
shell-fire, and add that many were left alive. It was a bad 
’ mess, but at the same time it was a difficult, dangerous, and, 
apparently, a necessary job well done. We can get no in- 
formation about it that warrants the declaration of Mr. 
Moorrietp Story, President of the Anti-Imperialist League, 
in a letter to the Boston Herald, that “the spirit which 
slaughters brown men in Jolo is the spirit that lynches black 
men in the South.” To us it looks more like the spirit that 
runs down JAMES boys and punishes lynchers. If the Mount 
Dajo gang were not incorrigible and fanatical bandits, they 
have been libelled. We had no acquaintance with them, but 
all the available accounts agree in declaring that their charac- 
ters were irreclaimably bad. We are_not much interested in 
the Sulu Islands as a convenient field for General Woop to 
hunt in for desirable military experience and reputation, 
but there must be a fair deal even for General Woon. 


Judge Parker is quoted as expressing the opinion that Presi- 
dent RoosrevrF_t intends, and has intended all along, to ask 
the Republican party for another nomination. This opinion 
he disclosed, as appears, while the guest of Governor Varpa- 
MAN. The Judge’s estimates of the Colonel have never, so 
far, done the Judge much good, and this one is not likely 
to change the record. 


The Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals seems not 
disposed to accept blindly the President’s recommendation 
of a lock canal, but is studying the question with all the help 
it can get from experts familiar with the problem. It has 
called upon Professor W. H. Burr, Engineer Parsons, former 
Chief-Engineer Joun F. Wattace, and others who favored 
the sea-level canal, for opinions, and has got undeniably a 
great deal of imposing information. The engineers who favor 
the sea-level canal express unaffected distrust. of the great 
locks and dams necessary for the other structure. Mr. Wat- 
LACE, whose testimony is the latest that comes to us, estimates 
ten or twelve years as the time necessary to build a sea-level 
canal, and from seven to nine years for the structure with 
locks. He opposes the authorization of any type of canal 
“the destruction of any important feature of which would block 
all use of it until its restoration, particularly when such inter- 
ruption of traffic would extend over several years.” He also 
questions the possibility of. getting secure foundations for a 
Chagres River dam at Gatun, and thinks Gambon a better 
place for such a dam. We do not envy the conscript fathers 
their task of reaching a conclusion, satisfactory to themselves 
and posterity, on a highly technical question about which 
the best experts disagree. Nevertheless, the careful attention 
they are giving to the matter is commendable. 


According to the newspapers, Canal-Chief SHonts is booked 
for retirement, chiefly because of the embarrassment caused 
by his continued connection with the Clover-Leaf Railroad. 
He has not been willing, it seems, to burn his ships, but has 
hung on to the presidency of this railroad, in which his in- 
terests are highly important. If Mr. SHonts owns, as is 
reported, three million dollars’ worth of the stock of the road, 
his reluctance to let go of its management is comprehensible. 
It seems a case like the familiar one of the Arkansas man 
who wrote for the price of-a sawmill, was told $2500, and 
wrote back, “If a man had $2500, what would he want of 
a sawmill?” If Mr. SHonts has three million dollars’ worth 
of good railroad stock, it is impossible but that the question 
should arise whether his need of the canal work is urgent 
enough to make him the ideal man to boss it. Yet Mr. SHonts 
has seemed a very capable boss, and it will be a disappoint- 
ment if the force of circumstances compels him to withdraw. 
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If that should happen, his successer as commander-in-chief 
of the work at Panama may be Chief-Engineer Stevens, 
who thus far has had unusually good luck in impressing 
observers with the idea that he is the right man in the right 
place. 


Senator BranveGer, of Connecticut, a member of the Senate 
committee that stifled the Philippines tariff-relief bill, is 
receiving something besides compliments from his State for 
that exploit. Seventeen notable captains of industry in Con- 
necticut, representing the most important commercial concerns 
in the State, joined in a letter to him, deprecating his action. 
Amecng the Connecticut newspapers, the New Haven Register 
(independent), the Hartford Courant (Republican), the 
Waterbury American (independent), and the Waterbury Re- 
publican are leaders, with a large following, in expressing the 
dissatisfaction of the people of the State with their new 
Senator’s course as a committeeman. 


Cursory and casual observation discloses that our neighbor 
the Independent spells through “thru,” and that the Spring- 
field Republican spells catalogue “catalog.” No doubt they 
both practise all the analogous economies in orthography, and 
doubtless other journals and patrons of the printing-press do 
the like. That the journals mentioned are alive, active, and 
in good society helps the suspicion that simplified spelling 
as preached by the Simplified Spelling Board is not quite 
so radical and risky a departure from conventional practice 
as may be supposed by persons not conversant with what is 
going on in the world. According to Dr. BRANDER MatTTHEws, 
in this paper last week, the practical task which has been 
undertaken by the Simplified: Spelling Board is to hasten 
along the improvement of English orthography by urging the 
omission of useless letters. This is not a new principle. The 
only thing that is new is the organization of a body of men 
to push it, and the dedication (by Mr. Carnecie) of a little 
money to help them. The principle is centuries old. In the 
opinion of the board it is the principle the application of 
which will arouse the least resistance and produce the most 
immediate results. 

The liveliest resistance may be expected to come from per- 
sons who do not take the trouble to inform themselves 
what is intended. When Mr. River Haacarp, for example, 
says that the language of SHAKKFSPEARE and. the Bible is 
good enough for him, he seems not to remember that the 
aspiration of the simplifiers is to better, not the language, 
but merely the spelling, and that the spelling of the language 
of SHAKESPEARE and the Bible has changed so much in a few 
centuries that in the first chapter of Genesis as printed in 
1611 there are 135 spellings that are different from those in 
the modern version. “The sounds,” says Professor Louns- 
Bury, “are the real life of the language.” And he says an- 
other thing: “I know of no class of men who are so ignorant 
of the history and derivation of their own language as the 
average English men of letters. I am not referring to Eng- 
lish scholars, for they know. But the English author regards 
the speech of to-day as sacred, unmindful of the fact that its 
spelling has undergone many changes and is being constantly 
altered.” One would think from that that the chances for 
reform in spelling were better in America than in England, 
but Professor Lounsspury does not think so. He says that if 
reformed spelling ever does succeed, it will be through the 
English and not through the Americans. “It takes the Eng- 
lish,” he says, “a long time to get started, but once they get 
a grip they do not let go.” He adds that the English scholars 
already recognize the desirability of the change. 


Current despatches from Columbus, Ohio, record that the 
Legislature of Ohio has passed and sent to the Governor an 
antihazing bill, which provides that any student of any uni- 
versity or school, public or private, found guilty of hazing 
shall be fined not more than $200, or imprisoned for not more 
than six months in jail, or both. Heads or instructors of 
schools who knowingly permit. hazing are amenable to a fine 
not exceeding $100. No legislation is as yet reported con- 
cerning babies who throw their bottles at the nurse. 


Yale to Oust Derew.—Newspaper headline. 
Don’t. He has served Yale faithfully. Let him alone. 






























































































































The Negro at the North 


THE recent shocking revelations of crimes committed by negroes 
against white women in the city of New York have recalled at- 
tention to the facts and figures published not long ago in Charities 
with regard to the social and economical conditions under which 
negroes live at the North. Of nearly a dozen articles dealing 
with the subject, we have been particularly impressed by one con- 
tributed by Mr. Cart Ketsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He makes it plain that a strong current of migration from the 
Southern States is carrying the negro Northward. In 1890 the 
number of non-Caucasian natives of the South living in the North 
Atlantic and North Central States was only 230,931. In 1900 it 
had risen to 336,879, an increase of 45.9 per cent. In other words, 
of each 10,000 negroes born in the South Atlantic States, 403 lived 
in the North Atlantic States in 1900. Of the 403 only fifty-one 
were in New England, while 352 were in the southern North 
Atlantic States—or, so to speak more definitely, in New York and 
Pennsylvania. The extent of this migration is also shown by the 
fact that while the median age of negroes ranges from seventeen 
io nineteen in the South Atlantic States, it rises to twenty-five 
and twenty-six in the North Atlantic States. Mr. KELSEY is un- 
doubtedly right in averring that profound causes must be operating 
when, in the great majority of the counties of such a State as 

. Virginia, there is an actual decrease of negro population during 

a decade. The decrease bears witness to the existence of a wide- 
spread discontent. What is the cause of the discontent? In Mr. 
KELSEY’s judgment, the discontent impelling the negro to migrate 
to the North is largely economic, due, first, to the increasing dif- 
ficulty of getting satisfactory returns from old land; and, secondly, 
to the negro’s rising standard of living. The effect of the com- 
petition of Western lands with the exhausted soil of Virginia is 
evident. Mr. Kensry says—and, apparently, he speaks from per- 
sonal observation—to the visitor of rural districts. To cope with 
such adverse conditions requires more agricultural knowledge 
than the negro possesses. ‘ Other unfavorable conditions require 
consideration. A young negro man at the South may get em- 
ployment as a farm-hand, but the hours are long, the labor is hard, 
and the pay is small. He can easily buy land for himself on easy 
terms if he wants it: already in some counties of Virginia 
over ten per cent. of the realty is owned by negroes. The schools 
are better than the average in the South. The young negro does 
not leave Virginia because he is disfranchised, for he never took 
much, if any, interest in voting. Neither in Virginia is he in 
constant danger of being lynched. It follows that if the negro 
population of Virginia has decreased, it must be because the colored 
man finds it difficult, if not impossible, to make a living. Mr. 
KELSEY sums up the situation in a few words. A generation or 
more of reliance upon one crop—tobacco—and neglect of other 
crops and of stock, has resulted in a deterioration of the soil. 
Farm-hands in Virginia get by the month seven dollars or eight 
dollars and board; women get thirty-five cents a day for work 
about the house. The day-laborer gets about fifty cents and his 
meals, but for special work during harvesting is paid more, the 
daily wage rising even to $1 50. The inevitable outcome of such 
a state of things is a decadence of agricultural conditions and a 
shrinkage of land values. 

It appears that foreign immigration has not as yet affected the 
economical situation in the South appreciably. It is true that we 
hear from time to time of attempts being made to attract Italians 
to the South, and especially to Louisiana, and we sometimes 
hear of the success of small colonies of Italians. According to Mr. 
KELSEY, however, the Italian has thus far played absolutely no 
part in causing the exodus of native blacks. It may be otherwise 
hereafter, for Italians are being sought for plantation work. 

Another useful article contributed to the same number of 
Charities was an analysis of the composition of negro city groups 
by Miss Lin1an Branpt, secretary of the Committee on Social 
Research of the New York Charities Organization Society. Miss 
BRANDT reminds us that the race traditions of the negro, both in 
Africa and on this side of the Atlantic, are essentially agricultural. 
The colored man is not adapted by either his African or his 
American experience to urban conditions, and, consequently, when 
he goes to a city, he becomes a serious problem, a problem whose 
seriousness is rapidly increasing. In 1900 there were no fewer 
than 2,004,121 negroes living in cities and towns containing at 
least 2500 inhabitants each. Thirty-two cities scattered through 
twenty States had more than ten thousand negroes each. The 
largest single group was in Washington, and numbered 86,702, 
but Baltimore, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and New York each 
had over 60,000. In the South, which still contains ninety per 
cent. of all the negroes in the country, in spite of their movement 
Northward, there is little difference between the two races in re- 
spect of distribution. Nearly five-sixths of both negroes and whites 
are found outside cities of 2500 inhabitants. In the North an¢ 
West, on the other hand, the proportions are almost reversed, 
half of the whites living in cities of 2500 or more inhabitants, 
and seven-tenths of the negroes. Moreover, the drift toward the 
cities is more marked in the North than in the South. In the 
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North and West there were fewer negroes living under strictly 
rural conditions in 1900 than there were in 1890. In the South 
during the same decade there was no decrease in the rural negro 
population. 

Apparently the migration that is going on from South to North 
is a migration to cities, rather than a movement to the North 
considered as a geographical section. Of course the drift city- 
ward is not a phenomenon peculiar to the negro element of our 
population. Miss Branpr finds evidence, however, that, on the 
whole, the negroes are increasing in the large cities of the coun- 
try at a more rapid rate than are the whites. Precisely where 
the negroes in the Northern cities come from it is impossible to 
ascertain from official statistics, though, by an ingenious com- 
bination of census tables, Miss BranpT arrives at the conclusion 
that New York draws chiefly from the States easily accessible from 
the Atlantic coast steamers, while negro emigrants to Chicago 
follow up the Mississippi. 

Miss BRANDT brings out the interesting fact that in the total 
urban population of the country the negroes show an excess of 
sixty-six females in every thousand, as compared with an excess 
of four among the whites. On the other hand, the rural negro 
population shows an excess of ten males in the thousand. The 
difference between the sexes in the cities, moreover, increased 
greatly between 1890 and 1900. The excess of females in the negro 
urban population is not uniformly distributed. It is greatest in 
the South, and next in the sections easily reached from the South 
Atlantic States, while in the section comprising the States border- 
ing the upper Mississippi it is barely perceptible. Females pre- 
ponderate in New York, Philadelphia, and Detroit, Baltimore, 
Washington, and New Orleans, and in St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

In point of age composition, all the negro urban communities 
have an abnormally small proportion of children. In nine North- 
ern cities, the children under fifteen years of age formed in 1900 
only twenty per cent., in contrast with the forty per cent. which 
they formed in the negro population in: the United States at 
large. The infant mortality among urbak negroes is excessive, 
being two and a half times as great as that of the whites in the 
same cities. 

As regards conjugal conditions, Miss BrRaNptT shows that the 
composition of the negro population in the Northern cities is 
peculiar. In eleven Northern cities containing over 250,000 in- 
habitants each, there is an abnormally large proportion of single 
men and women as against the married persons in the negro com- 
munities. Among the negro women the percentage of persons report- 


-ing themselves to the census authorities as “ single” is also remark- 


ably small. The missing women neither married nor single are 
found in the “ widowed and divorced ” class, which contains the ex- 
traordinary proportion of eighteen per cent. of all the negro women. 
Miss BranpT says that the size of the. widowed class is due not 
only to the high mortality rate prevailing among negro men in 
cities, but also to the assumption of the honorable title of widow 
by unmarried women who have illegitimate children and by 
deserted wives. ; 

Another point in which the negro population in Northern cities 
is peculiar is the large proportion of wage-earners. Miss BRANDT 
points out that the census figures for the eleven largest cities 
of the North show that eighty-eight per cent. of the negro males 
of ten years or upward were engaged in gainful occupations. Of 
all males, white and colored, only eighty-three per cent. were so 
engaged. It is among the women, however, that the greatest dif- 
ference is remarked. Of a]ll the women, white or colored, of the 
eleven cities mentioned, only a fourth were breadwinners, but 
nearly half of the negro women (46.30 per cent.) were thus classi- 
fied, and in New York city the proportion rose to fifty-five per 
cent. What kind of work do negroes do? It appears that three- 
fifths of the 90.000 male negro wage-earners in the eleven North- 
ern cities named, and nine-tenths of the 50,000 female negro wage- 
earners, were engaged in “domestic and personal service.” The 
greatest difference, however, between the white and colored races 
in respect to the proportion of wage-earners is found among the 
married women, the proportion of negro wives classed as_ bread- 
winners. being about eight times as great as the proportion of 
white wives. We observe, lastly, that Miss Branpt attributes 
the excessive criminality with which city negroes are charged to 
the abnormal proportion of young men and women lacking family 
ties, living in lodgings and boarding-houses, and seeking employ- 
ment under conditions to which they are unaccustomed. 





New York 


An old friend and reader of the WEEKLY writes to us as fol- 
lows: 

New York’s growth seems rapid and constant. Besides all the 
immigrants it gets because they are too poor or too ignorant and 
helpless to penetrate beyond their port of entry, it must constantly 
draw American citizens from other towns. Please tell me if 
you think these newcomers like the place, and are glad they came 
to it. Is New York a good place to live in? 





















We think they like it very much if the business that brought 
them here turns out to their satisfaction. Only rich Americans 
come to New York for social or purely residential reasons. What 
attract the crowd are the markets and the opportunities of a 
metropolis. 

New York makes hardly a pretence of being, physically, a par- 
ticularly good place to live in. Its climate is good as climates 
go—much better than the average American climate,—but Man- 
hattan Island is overcrowded, and all the near-by suburbs have 
defects. What it does claim is that it is a good place to work in; 
that its atmosphere, mental and physical, is stimulating, and its 
opportunities abundant. Well-to-do people manage to make them- 
selves pretty comfortable in New York while they are here, but 
rich and poor plan to be away from town as much of the year as 
they can. The primary object of living in New York is the same 
as of living elsewhere, and is stated with unrivalled accuracy in 
the Shorter Catechism. The secondary object is to make enough 
money to live out of town a good part of the year, and to invite 
one’s soul, and grow in grace, and give one’s children a chance 
to become real people. Sometimes these two purposes conflict, but 
a good many persons manage to realize them both, and many 
others, whose realization of the second is imperfect, still find 
the drawbacks to life here less objectionable, all things considered, 
than the objections to an imperfectly satisfactory existence else- 
where. 

Perfect all-the-year-round paradises are pretty scarce. Some 
have too much society, others too little. Some are dull in 
summer, some in winter; some have mosquitoes, and some are 
nasty in the spring. In old times migration or hibernation was 
the rule for nearly all animals, as migration still is for birds 
and reindeer. Men go contrary to nature’s plan when they try 
to spend the whole year in one place, and they need not expect 
to make a perfect success of it even when the spot they select is 
New York. 

But all thing considered, we must say “yes” to our corre- 
spondent’s questions. It may be argued that a taste for New York 
is like the taste for gin, easier to acquire than to cure. But the 
facts remain and are apparent, that New York is a good place to 
live in for those who like it. and that a great majority of the 
people who try it do seem to like it and are loath to give it 
up and live elsewhere. 





Personal and Pertinent 


INSURANCE magpates are learning that the Yellow Dog’s bark and 
bite are equally dangerous. 


BooKER WASHINGTON says the negroes of the South are learning 
to follow his advice. If that is true, Mr. WASHINGTON should 
advise the negroes to carry safety razors. 


EpnA May insists that she will never marry again and has no 
interest in any living man. That being the case, Epna’s former 
husbands may as well resume their maiden names. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana has decided that banks and trust 
companies must show their depositors’ accounts to the assessor. 
Looks like a direct thrust at the Indiana novelists. 


Dr. Witry insists that half of our spices are adulterated. 
The average American housewife will insist that Dr. Winey has 
missed it by about forty per cent. 


“ Work on the Panama Canal] will go on after every liar has been 
heard,” says Secretary Tarr. It begins to look as though it 
will not go on until then. 


Physicians are now trying to prove that persons with small 
hearts are very liable to tuberculosis, in spite of the general 
information that persons with small hearts are always the last 
to cough up. 


Senator Knox says he prefers a horse to the automobile, because 
when a man gets an automobile he spends too much time on it. 
The average man who gets an automobile spends too much time 
under it. 

Auto Worship Boston’s Cult for this Week.—Head-line in the 
Boston Herald. 

How many people outside of Boston know what “cult” means, 
and can work it into a sentence? 


The purpose of the recent visit of H. H. Rogers and Jonn D. 
ARCHBOLD to the White House is no longer a mystery. They 
wanted to consult with the President to see if some plan might 
not be devised by which the trio could get control of the Con- 
gressional Gas Works. 


When the canvasser for a political party called at Senator 
PATTERSON’S home in Denver the other morning and asked to what 
party the Senator belonged, the maid, who had been long in the 
family service, replied with truth and caution: “I don’t know. 
We did not get any letter from him to-day.” 
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Wall Street bankers state that there is no pressing need just 
now for the increase of deposits of Federal funds in the national 
banks, but they hope they may be accommodated when they need 
money next fall to move the crops. They need not worry. No 
Secretary of the Treasury has yet failed, in that kind of an 
emergency, to come to town making a noise like a cash-register. 


One of the best-dressed men in Congress is Representative P. P. 
CAMPBELL, of Kansas, who has been almost perniciously active in 
an effort to induce Uncle Sam to chase the Standard Oil octopus 
out of Kansas. CAMPBELL’s taste in dress has led some of his 
friends to describe him as “the only member of the Kansas dele- 
gation who does not look like a Kansan.” 


What Miss ANTHONY thought of man we do not know.—Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 
IpA Hustep HarPER, Miss ANTHONY’S biographer, says: “ There 
was a prevalent belief that Miss ANTHONY hated men. It would 
not have been at all strange if this were true, for never in all 
history was a woman so misrepresented, ridiculed, berated, and 
maligned as she was by men, publicly in her early years and 
privately when general sentiment would no longer tolerate out- 
spoken criticism. It would have been most natural for her to hate 
men. But she did not hate them. For many of them, indeed, 
she felt a profound contempt, and the hypocritical compliments 
to herself personally by those who were the enemies of all that 
she stood for filled her soul with weariness and disgust. But 
for men who were fair and broad enough to recognize the justice 
of her cause, and to treat it and its advocates with respect, she 
had the highest appreciation; and for those who reached a 
helping hand she felt the deepest gratitude and friendship. As 
to herself marrying, Miss ANTHONY often said to the writer: 
‘Any woman will marry if the man she loves asks her. I am no 
different from other women.’ Very few men came up to her stand- 
ard for a husband, and in her young days the men who proposed 
marriage had no attraction for her. As she grew older she was so 
completely absorbed in her work that she did not have time to 
think of it.” 





SURRENDER VALUES 


New York, March 16, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Dear Str,—You do the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company a 
very grave injustice in the alleged quotation from my testimony 
before the ARMSTRONG Committee which you place under my por- 
trait in your issue of the 17th inst. 

The alleged extract, which you put in quotation-marks, no- 
where appears in the testimony, except in connection with a ques- 
tion asking what surrender value is paid on policies which lapse 
within twelve months from their date. 

No company, either industrial or other, has ever given surrender 
values when a policy has been less than a year in foree. The 
following question and answer contain the real testimony on the 
treatment of lasped policies: 


Q. And in case of the failure of the insured to continue the pay- 
ment of those premiums he is not entitled to any surrender value 
or payment from the company? 

A. He is entitled to a paid-up policy after the original is five 
years old. (Page 2520.) 


You will see that this is the exact opposite of the quotation 
given by you. I believe that nothing more remarkable in the 
entire testimony before the ARMSTRONG Committee appeared than 
the generous treatment given to industrial policy-holders by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. It was testified that mil- 
lions of dollars had been paid to these policy-holders beyond what 
was expressed or implied by the terms of their contracts, said 
contracts being non-participating, and these millions given as a 
pure gratuity out of the profits, and in order to keep down the sur- 
plus to about ten per cent. of the assets. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun R. HEGEMAN. 


The question and answer which HARPER’s WEEKLY printed, and 
to which Mr. HecEMAN takes exception, are as follows: 


Mr. Hueues. “ What does the holder of an industrial poticy 
get when the policy lapses?” 
Mr. HeceEMAN. “ Nothing.” 


Mr. HEGEMAN’s answer, as he says, concerned policies that lapsed 
within twelve months, but according to the ARMSTRONG Comimittee’s 
official report the holder of an industrial policy in the Metropolitan 
which lapsed within five years got nothing. The report says 
that about sixty per cent. of these policies have lapsed, heretofore, 
within five years. We believe it is true, however, as Mr. HEGEMAN 
says, that millions of dollars have been paid to policy-holders be- 
yond what their contracts called for. 



















































THE PANAMA CANAL AS A BENEFIT 


TO AMERICAN COMMERCE 


A PROPHECY OF WHAT THE PANAMA. CANAL WILL 
BASED UPON THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE 
LINE BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND THE PACIFIC 


ACCOMPLISH FOR THE TRADE OF THIS COUNTRY, 


TEHUANTEPEC RAILWAY, THE NEW MEXICAN NATIONAL 


WHICH IS TO BE OPENED IN A FEW MONTHS 


By Henry Harrison Lewis 


ITHIN the next few months a factor almost entirely 

unknown to the American public will enter into the 

general Panama Canal subject. There has been so much 

discussion about the preliminary work in connection 

with the canal, there have been so many investigations 
and criticisms, and such bewildering recrimination and denial, that 
little notice has been taken of an important enterprise now being 
quietly conducted by our neighbor, the Republic of Mexico, that 
has a significant bearing on the canal project. 

It is clearly understood that the building cf the Panama Canal 
is intended to accomplish two vital things—to provide a passage- 
way of strategic importance for our naval fleets between our At- 
lantic and Pacifie coasts—which need not be discussed here—and 
the shortening by thousands of miles of cour commercial traffic 
routes, which is of prime importance. . 

It has been claimed that the Panama Canal will not materially 
benefit the United States, a country vopularly supposed to have 
-little interest in foreign trade. It has been claimed that the open- 
ing of the great cana] will mean simply the offering of a desirable 
short cut for the merchant marine of our formidable rivals in 
the world’s trade—Germany and Great Britain. Statistics show 
that the commerce of the world is, for the most part, carried in 
foreign bottoms, and that the American flag has little share in 
this lucrative business. This is true enough, and the fault rests 
with the Americans themselves—in the laws they have made, and 
in the stupendous internal commerce engrossing their attention; 
but that the Panama Canal will not be of material benefit to us 
is not true. 

This assertion will find its proof within the next few months 
through the opening to traffic of the Tehuantepec National Rail- 
way, the Mexican enterprise referred to above. Clearly to under- 
stand the importance of this new factor in traffic routes, it is 
necessary to know something about the location of the road and 
its history. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is a neck of land about 
193 miles in width separating the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
from the Pacific Ocean. It forms the extreme southern part of 
Mexico, and is 800 miles south of New Orleans. 

The foresight of President Diaz of Mexico caused him to have 
constructed across this narrow neck of land, in conjunction with 
a prominent English promoting firm, a splendidly equipped, stand- 
ard guage, double-tracked railroad, with a gulf terminal at 
Coatzacoaleos, and a Pacifie terminal at Salina Cruz. This rail- 
way was completed in part in 1895, and some time later the 
Mexican government entered into a contract with an English firm 
for harbors at both ports, the installation of the latest and most- 
improved port and terminal facilities, and the practical recon- 
struction of the railway, involving the cutting down of grades, 
the reducing of curves, and the ballasting of the line from end 
to end with crushed stone; 
the old fifty-six-pound rail 


cost. And for what? The Isthmus of Tehuantepec affords few 
opportunities at present for local traffic, and it will never be able 
to support a $40,000,000 railroad. What, then, was the idea that 
President Diaz and his English advisers had in mind when they 
constructed the road? 

If you Jook at a map of the world you will find a little dot in 
the Pacific labeled “ Hawaii.” Beyond that you will find a spot 
marked “ Japan,” and beyond that a great splotch called “ China.” 
If you start from China, or Japan, or Hawaii and trace a route 
to New York you will either run against the American continent 
or be compelled to go thousands of miles south to the Straits of 
Magellan. 

Since the beginning of time there has been a barrier between 
these communities, and also between the Pacific coast of the 
United States and the Atlantic. Ships and steamers laden with 
cargo going either way are compelled to go south to the Straits, 
or to Panama, where there is a railroad, or shippers desiring to 
send their goods in either direction have been compelled to send 
them across the Atlantic continent by rail. This condition of 
affairs can truthfully be called a restraint of trade by nature 
itself. And that is why the Panama Canal was projected, and 
why it will be built. And that, also, is why President Diaz, 
a man wise beyond his generation, used a plumb-line on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and volunteered to pay out $40,000,000 
from the national treasury of his country. 

Let us see how he made his estimates, and how it was possible 
for him to conclude that the spending of such an enormous sum 
would prove to be a profitable investment. In the first place, the 
eastern part of the United States received half a million tons of 
sugar from Hawaii during the fiscal vear ending June, 1905. This 
enormous freight traveled either by way of the Straits or across 
the American continent. At the same time there was an equally 
enormous traffic in other goods going both ways. One must also 
take into account the great cargo traffic between Japan, the 
Philippines, and the eastern cities of the United States, and be- 
tween our western coast and Europe, and vice versa. Without 
resorting to dry statistics it is easy to understand that President 
Diaz thought it would not be a bad idea to throw a railroad aeross 
his isthmus. 

It may occur to one that President Diaz must have some fear 
of the waterway being excavated at Panama by his American 
neighbors. He had no fear of competition from the Panama rail- 
way because it was to the south, and not as well-placed in an 
axial sense as his own railway; and, anyway, it would be kept 
busy by the canal builders. But the canal itself, what of that? 

There is no disputing the advantage of a water channel over a 
railway, when it comes to the carrying of freight in bulk. The 
Panama Canal, when completed, will be preferred by all steamer 

lines needing a short cut. 
That is, if the American gov- 





was replaced by an eighty- 
pound rail, all temporary and 
timber openings were re- 
placed with permanent struc- 
tures of steel and masonry, 
and the line was equipped 
with modern rolling stock. 
Forty millions of dollars 
have either been expended or 
contracted for. The two ports +6 “ +“ 
of Coatzacoaleos and Salina 
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HOW THE PANAMA CANAL WILL SHORTEN 
STEAMSHIP ROUTES 
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ernment carries out its pres- 
ent philanthropic plan of 
small tonnage dues. But it 
will be some time before the 
Panama Canal is completed, 
and in the eight or ten years 
that seem bound to elapse be- 
fore it is opened, the Tehuan- 
tepeec National Railway «can 
earn a very fair percentage of 
profit on its investment. 
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traveling electric cranes, with 
a reach from vessel to ware- 
houses or cars of more than 
100 feet. The warehouses and 
cars are provided with remov- 
able roofs to permit the hand- 
ling of freight in a_ single 
operation, which means untold 
advantages in a land where 
labor is scarce and poor. 

All this has been done, and 
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nizing the vast superiority of 
the new route, several estab- 
lished steamship lines have 
perfected arrangements to 
utilize it. The Pacific Mail 


Steamship Company, long a 
factor in the Central Amer- 
ican and Mexican trade, and 
in the through traffic between 
the two coasts, has announced 
the, addition of Salina Cruz 
to its ports of call. 








done quietly, at an enormous 
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most impor- 
tant develop- 
ment, however, 
is the plan in- 
augurated by 
the Amer- 
ican - Hawaiian 
Steamship Com- 
pany to trans- 
port the enor- 
mous sugar 
crop of Hawaii 
to our eastern 
ports and_ to 
Kurope by way 
of the Tehuan- 
tepec route. 
This steamship sh 
company, which 
is the successor 
to an old line of 
clipper ships 
established in 
1850 to ply be- 
tween the At- 
lantie and Pa- 
cific by way 
of Cape Horn, 
has inaugurated 
what it~ calls 


pine 


MEX/COS 
NEW NATIONAL RAILWAY 


ACROSS THE /STHMUS 





United States. 

At the begin- 
ning of this art- 
icle the opinion 
was advanced 
that the open- 
ing of President 
Diaz’s railway 
would serve to 
prove the value 
of the Panama 
Canal to the 
United States. 
Long before the 
canal is finished 
we shall be able 
to see the effect 
a new and 
short trade 
route between 
the oceans 
will have on 
our foreign 
and _ transconti- 
nental traftic. 
That the effect 
will be great- 
ly advantageous 
goes without 
saying. 

Another fac- 
tor equally im- 








a “triangular OF TEHUANTE PEC 

route ” between 

Salina Cruz, 

San Francisco, : ; 
and Hawaii. President Diaz’s Forty-million-dollar Railway Enterprise 


Steamers will 

load at Salina 

Cruz, taking on cargoes crossing the isthmus from the East, and 
will proceed thence to San Francisco and to Hawaii. 

Sailings will then be made direct to Salina Cruz with sugar, and 
back again to San Francisco. The company is also inaugurating a 
line from Puget Sound via San Francisco, down the coast to 
Salina Cruz, for the purpose of handling freight intended for 
Atlantic ports. It is expected that this route will be a strong 
competitor of the transcontinental railways.. 

The opening of the Tehuantepec Railway promises to sound the 
death knell of the Panama Railroad as a commercial factor. It 
seems likely that this consummation will be witnessed with great 
pleasure by the government at Washington. The handling of com- 
mercial freight, something like 400,000 tons annually, has caused 
the Canal Commission untold annoyance, and has served ma- 
terially to retard the building of the canal. It is now well known 
that through the failure of a former commission to provide for 
an enormous increase of traffic due to the handling of canal sup- 
plies and material, the Panama Railroad has suffered great con- 
gestion. 

It was actually decided at one time to cut out commercial freight- 
carrying entirely, but the inconvenience bound to result from 
this, and the almost fatal effect such a course would have on our 
already small export trade with the western coast of South Amer- 
ica, caused the administration to.change its decision. The opening 
of the Tehuantepec Railway will in all probability enable the Canal 
Commission to restrict the Panama Railroad to the serving of its 
own interests. In fact, it is believed that the Tehuantepec Railway 
may be used to some extent in the transportation of canal ma- 


portant is that 
the Tehuante- 
pee route will, 
in all probabil- 
ity, act as an 
advance agent for the canal. By the time the big ditch is ready 
for business there will be concentrated at the isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec a number of steamship lines whose traffic itineraries will have 
been established and proved. .These lines can transfer their routes 
to the Panama Canal without trouble. The effect of this loss of 
traffic upon the Tehuantepee route is problematical, but it is _be- 
lieved by the projectors of the route that by the time the canal is 
open there will have been developed on the isthmus, and adjacent 
to it, enough agricultural industries to maintain the road. 

The completion of the Pan-American Railway into Guatemala 
will serve to divert the carrying of that country’s valuable coffee 
crop to the Tehuantepec route. The Pan-American Railway, which 
connects with the Tehuantepec road at San Geronimo, thirty miles 
north of Salina Cruz, has been completed as far south as the 
Guatemala Central Railway, with the exception of a break of 
about 150 miles, for which rails, steel bridges, and equipment have 
been ordered. The road traverses the coffee area and, in connection 
with the isthmus route, will offer a short cut of decided value. 

There seems little room for doubt that the Tehuantepee Railway 
will offer many advantages to the United States in the direction 
of traffic development. It will assist the canal in developing the 
same industries and the same sections of the country, and will 
immediately give cheaper and more expeditious access to Pacific 
markets. It will benefit not only the Northeastern States by giv- 
ing them cheaper raw materials and larger markets for their 
varied manufactures, and the Southern States by increasing their 
exports of cotton, cotton goods forest products, iron, and steel 
manufactures, and fertilizers, but also the Central West. The 














A General View of Salina Cruz, the Pacific Terminal of the Tehuantepec Railway Line 
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The commerce of the Pacific at the 








’ present time is of great importance 
to the United States and Europe, and 
is rapidly increasing. The isthmian 
canal will enable the United States 
to control a greater share of the Pa- 
cific trade than could otherwise be 
obtained. The canal will be especially 
beneficial to the trade of the United 
States with western South America, 
where Europe now controls most of 
the foreign trade. In this matter, the 
new route will give us a decided ad- 
vantage over Europe, as regards dis- 
tance. 











This question of distance is most 
important when it is considered that 
the carrying-trade of the world is 
now being conducted in great part by 
steamships. Quick voyages mean less 
coal and smaller expenses. The two 
seaboards of the United States, for 
instance, are, on an average, more 
than 13,000 nautical miles apart by 
the shortest ocean route—the one fol- 
lowed by steamers’ through the 
Straits of Magellan. Steamers take 
sixty days to make the voyage be- 
tween New York and the Pacific 
coast of our country. The canal will 
shorten the ocean distance between 
our Eastern and Western States be- 
tween 8000 and 9000 nautical miles— 
in other words, by less than forty 
per cent. of the length of the present 
routes—and will bring the countries 
of the eastern half of the Pacific 








A View of the Terminus of the Tehuantepec Railway at Coatzacvalcos on the Gulf of Meaico 


Central States are manufacturing for the foreign and domestic 
trade. The Tehuantepec route and the canal will give them a larger 
business with the Pacific coast, and enhance their ability to meet 
European competition in western South America, Australasia, and 
the Orient. 

The natural resources of the Pacific coast States are such that 
their industries require an extensive commerce. Manufacturing 
activity is confined to a relatively narrow range, and large quanti- 
ties of manufactured articles must be secured from the eastern 
part of the United States and from foreign countries. The domes- 
tic and foreign trade of the Pacific coast States is burdened with 
especially heavy transportation costs, whether the shipments be 
made by water or rail. The cost of rail transportation is such 
that the tonnage of bulky articles moved across the country for 
sale in America and European countries is now comparatively 
small; it follows, therefore, that cheaper transportation by an 
all-water route like the Panama Canal for the North-Atlantic 
trade of the Pacific coast States will be of great assistance to that 
section. 


Ocean nearer to the eastern part of 
the United States than to Europe. 

An illuminating instance of the 
possible value to be derived from such 
a short cut as the Panama Canal can be found in the transporta- 
tion of goods from Chicago,to Australia. The time taken to carry 
goods between these points varies from sixty-five to eighty-five 
days, ten days of that time being required for getting the goods 
to New York. Such shipments are generally made by way of 
New York because it is cheaper. When the Panama Canal is 
opened, it will be possible to save fully twelve days in these ship- 
ments. 

Between now and that day, eight or ten years hence, when the 
canal will in all probability be opened for traffic, many changes 
may take place, changes in the conditions of our battle for the 
world’s markets, and changes in our merchant-marine laws; but 
it seems reasonably safe to say that the Panama Canal will not 
only prove of great strategic value to us, but will prove also to be 
a good commercial investment for the American nation. In the 
mean time we shall proceed with the task of building the canal, 
at the same time watching the results of President Diaz’s forty- 
million-dollar venture down on the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 





Speaking particularly of the canal, 
there is no doubt that the market for 
American coal will be materially 
affected by the opening of the water- 
way. Vessels engaged in our own or 
European commerce through — the 
canal will find it to their advantage 
to purchase American fuel on our At- 
lantic or gulf seaboards, or in West- 
Indian or Central-American stations. 
The large commerce which the canal 
will cause to move across the North 
Pacific may increase the demand for 
the product of the Puget Sound mines. 
The low cost at which coal can be 
placed at tide-water on the gulf and 
Atlantic seaboards, and the fact that 
there will be considerable movement 
of vessels in ballast or with part 
cargoes westward, through the canal, 
make it probable that the coal re- 
quired for industrial purposes on the 
west coast of South and Central 
America, and for commercial use in 
those regions, and to some extent in 
the coaling stations of the Pacific, will 
be supplied from the mines in the 
southern and castern sections of the 
United States. 

It is quite certain that the Panama 
Canal will effect large results in de- 
veloping the industries and commerce 
of Pacific countries and in increasing 
their trade. Those countries possess 
abundant natural resources, produce 
large quantities of food products and 
raw materials indispensable to the 














people of the United States and Eu- 
rope, and export many manufactured 
articles not elsewhere obtainable. 
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Constructing the Railroad Jetty. at. Coatzacoalcos 

























































































BUILDING TEN TORPEDO-BOATS IN FIFTEEN 





WEEKS 


AN AMERICAN’S SOLUTION OF A RUSSIAN NAVAL PROBLEM 
By Henry Townsend 





ONG before the United 
States had taken the 
place among the na- 
tions of the world to 
which destiny called 

it, the whole world knew of 
American enterprise and 
American achievement. So 
many things had been done 
by Americans beyond the 
borders of their own country, 
so many things which the Old 
World had deemed almost 
impossibilities, that the 
American kad won for him- 
self a reputation not only for 
the performance of incredible 
tasks, but for that most valu- 
able of attributes which in 
this country is called nerve, 
but which is nothing more 
nor less than a superb confi- 
dence. 

The most recent example of 
American achievement  con- 
cerns the building of a fleet 
of ten torpedo-boats for the 
Russian government, with re- 
quirements which daunted 
the most noted ship-builders 
of Europe, and gave the task 
to an American whose nerve 
might well have been charac- 
terized as overconfidence had 
he not succeeded. Seldom, in- 
deed, in the long list of Amer- 
ican achievements has there 
been such a “setting” for 
this accomplishment; because 
there is almost an element of comic-opera libretto in the demand 
of a government that a torpedo-boat should be assembled and 
floated, with everything in place and her engines ready to make 
twenty knots, and all within six weeks. But this was achieved, 
and Europe learned another lesson from America. 

The romance of business is something with which the world is 
growing more familiar every day. It has served as the theme 
of countless stories and provided models for the brushes of a 
legion of artists. The romantic is by no means wanting in the 
history of the building of these Russian torpedo-boats, as there 
were seemingly insurmountable difficulties in the way of guarantees 
of performance—limited time, work with untrained and unfamiliar 
labor, and governmental and bureaucratic red tape without end. 
The story is an industrial epic. 

In the first place, Russia was in a state of great unrest arising 
from the unsuccessful prosecution of the war with Japan. The 
government wanted torpedo-boats; more than that, she desired boats 
which could be transported on cars to any part of the empire, 
over sharp curves, and through tunnels in which the curves were 
even sharper. She demanded, briefly to enumerate the require- 
ments, that each torpedo-boat should carry a 47-millimetre rapid- 
fire gun, a torpedo-tube, two automatic machine-guns, and a search- 
light, have an endurance of 1000 miles at a speed of ten knots, 
and be able to make twenty knots at full speed. 

Some of the European ship-builders probably read the specifica- 
tions from beginning to end, but it is fair to assume that some 
of them stopped when they had gone thus far; at any rate, none 
of them was willing to undertake the contract. None of them 
thought it possible to build such craft shorter than one hundred 
and thirty feet, and at this length they could not have been trans- 
ported by rail, owing to the sharpness of many of the curves of 
the Russian railreads. 

Now enters the American after Europe has shaken her head and 
retired. Lewis Nixon, the ship-builder, had become interested in 
gas-engines, and predicating the possibilities of their use upon the 
wonderful performances of American craft so propelled, offered to 
build the torpedo-boats for Russia, and guaranteed to meet every 
requirement. 

When the specifications had been prepared the difficulties in the 
way of the builder were painfully apparent. One clause set forth 
that there should be a penalty for failure to attain the required 
maximum speed of twenty knots, and this penalty was $5000 per 
knot per boat, which, in other words, would have meant the loss 
of $50,000 for the entire fleet had the boats fallen off a single. knot 
in speed; but the matter of greatest importance, however, was the 
limit set upon the time of construction. In the first place, all the 
material for these ten boats had to be collected in the United 
States, properly numbered as, to parts, carefully crated, and this, 
of course, within the shortest possible time. Then from the day 
of the arrival in Russia of this great mass-of-material only six 
weeks were granted to the builder in which to launch the first 
torpedo-boat with everything in place upon her and within her, 
the machinery in running order, and in such running order as to 
enable her to start on her exacting trial trip. More than that, 
the other nine torpedo-boats had to follow the first into the water 
at intervals of one each week. Then came another penalty, that 














Lewis Nixon 





of $1000 forfeit per day on each boat that failed to be overboard, 
equipped, and ready in the specified time of seven days. In 
order that one may understand the magnitude of the task as just 
set forth it should be known that the contracts for torpedo-boats 
of the MacKenzie type for the United States navy granted twelve 
months for construction, a time limit which, in several instances, 
was exceeded. 

The torpedo-boats which Nixon undertook to build had to be 
put together in the Russian navy-yard at Sevastopol. The space 
allotted to him was at the end of the yard and was, in fact, only a 
courtyard payed with cobblestones which ran along a sea-wall 
five feet high. Along this wall the boats had to be built, and as 
there was no other way of launching them, it was necessary to lift 
them bodily from the ways by means of a great derrick. But 
there was no time to consider difficulties; there was only time 
enough to build the boats. It was arranged to build three of them 
at the edge of the wall so that these might be readily lifted into 
the water, but the positions assigned to the other seven imposed 
the task of skidding them sidewise in order to get them under the 
derrick arm. 

In the course of time material for the ten boats arrived, after 
a transshipment at Antwerp, in a state of deplorable and almost 
hopeless confusion. A great deal of it had been seriously damaged. 
Angles were bent, plates were distorted, boxes were broken, and 
many parts had been altogether lost. And only six weeks before 
the first torpedo-boat must be in the water! However, the ma- 
terial was collected, apportioned, and erected in place for rivet- 
ing. Each vessel had to have 62,000 rivets driven in it, the hulls 
had to be faired, lines for machinery run, struts and_ bearings 
lined up, gun-foundation prepared, two engines of 300 horse- 
power set up on each vessel, with tanks, pipes, and auxiliaries fitted 
in place, and a great deal of this work could not be settled on until 
the hull itself was in shape. 

At the same time workmen speaking a foreign tongue had to 
be selected and arranged in proper gangs so that all work could 
go on at once. Methods of work at variance with the plan of the 
builder had to be overcome and explained, and even habits had to 
be changed to suit the man who knew that no excuse, no matter 
how plausible, could ever cover a failure to launch the vessels on 
time. 

The Russians soon seemed to develop a liking for this strange 
* Amerikansky ” who worked so hard when he didn’t have to. 

















Lifting one of the Torpedo-boats with a Crane in order to 
Launch it 


He soon learned their names, and though he made them do things 
no Russian officer had ever thought of trying to make them do, 
such as giving up their eight-o’clock breakfast hour and working 
until twelve instead of eleven, and even breaking in upon the 
quietness of their cherished féte-days by forcing them to work. 
While strict in discipline and inflexible in requiring compliance 
with orders, he was kind to them, and worked with them. When 
they did not understand he would teach them patiently and 
carefully, and it was no uncommon thing to see a workman lead 
Nixon all the way across the yard to show him something that 
he felt was well done, and smile all day after being praised for it. 

There had been a great deal of scepticism among the Russian 
officers at Sevastopol as to the possibility of actual performance 




















































































of contract, because 
they could not under- 
stand how any one, 
even an _ American, 
could build the boats 
in so short a_ time. 
Perhaps this feeling 
may have entered the 
hearts of the Russian 
workmen in the navy- 
yard, but far from 
discouraging them, it 
must have spurred 
them to unusual ac- 
tivity, because it is a 
fact that the first tor- 
pedo-boat was put over- 
board with everything 
in place in just five 
weeks and five days, 
two days ahead of con- 
tract time. The work- 
men nearly went crazy 
with joy and _ excite- 
ment. They surround- 
ed Nixon, placed him in 
a chair, and with much 
cheering raised him 
many times above their 
heads... To this enthusi- 
astic demonstration he 
submitted, but he was 
absolutely inflexible in 
refusing to be kissed by 
the entire assembly, as 
is the Russian custom 
on such occasions. 

But one launching 
was, very naturally, 
only the beginning of 
things, and while this 
was an achievement, it 
is a remarkable fact 
that the second boat 
followed in three days’ 
time. Then came the 
others at brief inter- 
vals, and at last the 
tenth was lifted into 
the water within the 
stipulated time. 

Trial trips of the 
most severe character 
followed . immediately. 
A boat would be taken 
out and put through 
her paces, and as soon 
as the adjustments re- 
quired were thoroughly 
understood she would 


be brought back, and another would be sent to sea. Thus, in a few 
weeks ten official trials were held, and, to record another phase 
of this American achievement, the boats exceeded -by a good margin 
the speed the Russian government had required, and, instead of 
having an.endurance of. 1000 miles the trial board of Russian 
naval officers reported that each craft had an endurance of 2000 
miles; furthermore, it was found possible to add another machine- 


gun to the armament. 


During the time that the design of these torpedo-boats was being 
discussed, it was said that such extreme results could be obtained 
only by a sacrifice of structural strength and general seaworthi- 
ness. Nixon’s answer was characteristic. 

“T intend,” he said, “ to make these vessels for the Russian gov- 
ernment stronger, proportionally, than any sea-going destroyer afloat, 
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Skidding a Torpedo-boat close to the Wall before Launching 





The Torpedo Fleet ready for the Trial Trips. 















and I am determined to 
prove the seaworthiness 
of the type beyond any 
question.” 

It was just at this 
time that Nixon was 
preparing the material 
for the ten boats to be 
built at Sevastopol. As 
soon as it had _ been 
shipped- he built a ves- 
sel exactly similar in 
every detail and, with 
rare courage, started 
her across the Atlantic 
in midwinter. This was 
the Gregory. She made 
the voyage. successfully, 
and Nixon met her in 
Constantinople, and _ he 
and Mrs. Nixon went to 
Sevastopol in_ her, 
across the stormy Black 
Sea. Nixon considered 
this ample proof of 
what he had pledged to 
do. 
When the Gregory 
came under the observa- 
tion of Russian naval 
experts she was ex- 
amined with as much 
care as a watchmaker 
gives to a watch. It 
was found that even 
after a 6000-mile voyage 
the Gregory showed not 
the slightest effect in 
either engines or hull, 
and when peace with 
Japan was declared the 
Russian _ government 
bought. her and she was 
renamed Number One. 

There is one interest- 
ing and amusing inci- 
dent in connection with 
Nixon’s werk at Sevas- 
topol which is well 
worth chronicling. To 
accomplish his task it 
was not only necessary 
for him to work from 
seven in the morning 
until five at night, but 
to drive the men under 
him at the same speed. 
But as there are various 
and sundry ways of 
driving men, the Russian 


workmen did not in the least resent Nixon’s methods. As a 
matter of fact, they became devoted to him, and while the officers 
in the yard received from them in passing the formal salute of the 
regulations, Nixon invariably received a low bow and a smile. It 
is said that the men were very proud of working in the “ Ameri- 
kansky Prospekt,” as they christened the cobble-paved court where 
the torpedo-boats were built. And when Nixon would pass a group 
of them in the evening they would never fail to let him know that 
they were there and that they recognized him. Their method was 
ingenious; they would give voice to about all the English they 
knew and say, loudly enough to be heard by him, “ Hurry up, 
damn it, hurry up!” And it must be said that this form of greet- 
ing sounds suspiciously like a quotation. 
a potent factor in the accomplishment of the remarkable task. 


In all probability it was 
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Earl Grey, G.C.M.G., Governor-General of Canada Miss Susan B. Anthony 
Earl Grey will come io the United States to attend the dinner Miss Susan B. Anthony, widely known as the most distin- 
of the Pilgrim Society, on March 31, at the Waldorf-Astoria. guished representative of the woman’s rights movement, died 
He will be accompanied by several Canadian cabinet ministers in Rochester, on March 13, at the age of eighty-six 


Colonel William Jay Miss Jay August Belmont Miss Randolph 


Miss Adelaide Randolph, who is engaged to the second Son of the late Earl of Cavan 


Miss Adelaide Randolph, who is engaged to marry the second son of the late Earl of Cavan, the Honorable Lionel Lambart, is 
the stepdaughter of the late William C. Whitney. Miss Randolph’s mother was Miss Edith May, whose first husband was 
Colonel Arthur Randolph, of England. Miss Randolph made her debut four years ago at Mr. Whitney’s New York home 
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THE REVOLT OF BRITISH POLICY-HOLDERS 


By One of Them 


HAT 1 have to say relates more particularly to the 
Mutual than to the New York Life or the Equitable. 
This is because I am (together with over 25,000 
other Englishmen) a policy-holder in the Mutual, and 


have actively concerned myself in forming — that 
Policy-holders’ Protective League of which Lord Northcliffe 


(better known as Sir Alfred Harmsworth) is the chairman, and 
of whose opinions and demands the directors in New York, if they 
have any desire to do another stroke of business in England, will do 
well to take account. It takes some time to get Englishmen stirred 
up to the point of action, but when that point is reached they do 
not back down easily. Mr. Dooley’s description of Americans as 
“th’ greatest crusaders that iver was—f’r a shorrt distince” does 
not apply to Englishmen. They are long-distance ‘crusaders, and 
they have entered upon this conflict with the New York 
directorate of the Mutuai most reluctantly. but most de- 
termined to fight it out to the last gasp. That is their tempera- 
ment; and in the present instance reason reinforces what instinct 
prompts. They believe they have the whip-hand of the Mutual. 
They are in no sense hostile to it—to be that would be to be 
hostile to their own interests ——but they are resolved that for the 
future Englishmen shall have a greater share in its management, 
and that the interests of English policy-holders shall be made to 
count. And they are convinced they have the power to enforce 
their intentions. The 25,000 Englishmen who have insured them- 
selves in the Mutual are, many of them, men of great wealth 
and influence. | venture to prophesy that the great majority of 
them will very shortly be formally enrolled in the Policy-holders’ 
Protective League. They have already retained one of the ablest 
of English lawyers, and they are perfectly ready to put up money 
enough to carry on, should it be necessary, a protracted fight. 
Their ability to influence opinion in Parliament and the Press is 
amply sufficient. The very agents and employees of the Mutual 
throughout the United Kingdom are on their side, and I speak 
from certain knowledge when I say that to band together all the 
policy-holders of the company, not merely in England, but on the 
continent of Europe, into one compact and fighting league is merely 
a question of organization. What is the Mutual going to do about 
it? If it attaches any value at all to its English and Continental 
connections (which are, as a matter of fact, most valuable) it 
will scarcely venture to disregard the wishes of Lord Northcliffe 
and his associates. They are not, let me repeat, out for blood. 
Their movement is a movement not against but in favor of the 
company. They wish, as much as any trustee in New York can 
wish, to reestablish it in English opinion, and to see it prosperous 
and expanding. But they hold that these ends cannot be attained 
under the old system of management, that the purely American 
direction of its affairs has failed both morally and technically, 
and that the company which is international in scope must hence- 
forward become international in character and composition. 

This is a point I should like to emphasize. It has been a 
source of somewhat bitter amusement to Englishmen to note how 
completely Americans have failed to appreciate the breadth and 
the height of these insurance revelations. Even the Armstrong 
Committee appeared to treat them as a purely American affair; 
and to judge by many comments I have read in the American 
papers there are those who are inclined to look upon them as a 
purely New York affair. The true view, of course, is that they 
are an international affair, and of just as much importance and 
interest to Englishmen and the Continental peoples as to Ameri- 
cans themselves. The Big Three are only less well known from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s than from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and the exposure of the irregularities in their management 
has kept all England on a stretch of sustained concern. I am 
bound to say that the disclosures have dealt a staggering blow 
at America’s reputation for commercial and financial honesty. 
If Americans will recall! the disgust with which they followed the 
developments of the Panama and Dreyfus affairs, they will get 
some idea of English sentiment from the first outbreak in the 
Equitable to the resignation of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish. When the 
ievelations first began it was said that not American life-insurance 
itself, but only its management was on trial. That position had 
to be abandoned. It came to be seen that the questions raised 
by the disclosures of the Armstrong Committee were questions 
not of administration alone, but of policy also. The ethical 
shortcomings of some of the directors were felt to have their 
counterpart in the economie shortcomings of the system they 
directed. In other words, Englishmen worked round to the view 
that the issue concerned defective methods as well as defective 
morals. That is a point which T am technically incapable of 
discussing. Whether the deferred-dividend plan is really as funda- 
mentally unsound as some critics have asserted; whether the 
ideal insurance company should pattern itself on the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of London, and neither employ agents nor 
pay commissions; whether the American companies spend too 
much in attracting new business; whether their premiums are too 
high; whether they have succumbed to the American mania for 
mere bigness; and whether their growth should be limited by 
law—all these are points on which a layman’s opinion can be of 
very little use. The question of morals, on the other hand, is 
within every one’s competency, and Englishmen have emphatically 
spread themselves over it, even pushing it to the extent of affirm- 
ing that throughout these insurance scandals the American charac- 
ter itself has been on trial. Not. of course, the American charac- 
ter as a whole, but the American character in its business, 


’ 


commercial, and financial relations. There is no need to repeat 
all that has been said in England on this subject. The actions 
of the McCurdys, the Alexanders, the Hydes, and their brother 
directors filled England with a pained and puzzled amazement. 
Englishmen. could find no explanation for them except that Ameri- 
can commercial morality was in what might be called the Robin 
Hood stage of development, and that the code of high finance per- 
mitted-honest men to do dishonest things, just as in bygone times 
Christian men bought and sold slaves, peaceable and upright men 
killed their friends in. duels, and ministers of religion thought it 
proper to build churches by lotteries. Englishmen fastened upon 
the too palpable dimming of the fiduciary sense among the trustees 
of these vast corporations as by far the most serious feature of 
the revelations. How to account for it they did not know. Was 
it due in part to the “one-man power” that develops as natural- 
ly in American businesses as in American politics? To the bound- 
less opportunities that in the United States inflame the desire for 
wealth? To the peculiar commercialism of the ordinary American’s 
outlook, traditions, and environment? Englishmen could not tell. 
But they saw that.the directors of the big American insurance 
companies appeared to have lost their sense of trusteeship, that 
they had persuaded themselves to look upon the premiums of the 
policy-holders as though they were their own, to waste them in 
excessive salaries, to employ them in supporting subsidiary cor- 
porations for their own enrichment, and to contribute from them 
to the campaign funds of political parties. They saw, in short, 
that American insurance directors had evolved and practised a 
code which was different from the code of common honesty recog- 
nized by common people; and not until the public opinion of 
America declines to distinguish any longer between corporate 
dishonesty and ordinary dishonesty, between what it is right 
for a man to do as a director and wrong for him to do as an in- 
dividual, will the standard of conduct in American “ high finance,” 
in the judgment of England, be permanently improved. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point, because in English 
eyes._the bed-rock “issue is whether American insurance manage- 
ment is to be honest or dishonest. This must be borne in mind if 
the action of English policy-holders in the Mutual is to be really 
understood. ..Meanwhile, among the subsidiary and more or less 
technical details divulged by the legislative committee of in- 
vestigation, the one that most startled Englishmen was_ the 
proved inadequacy-of the Siate system of insurance supervision. 
No doubt they ought to have realized it before, but they did not. 
Most of the English policy-holders in American companies, I be- 
lieve, imagined that by State supervision was meant Federal 
supervision. They gasped when the realities of the situation were 
made clear to them, and when they learned that the much-trumpeted 
State superintendence, so far from being a safeguard for the in- 
terests of the policy-holder, but too often worked out in practice 
as an elaborate plot against those interests. This is how a Lon- 
don journal tried to explain the legislative chaos in which the 
American companies live and move and have their being: “ If 
we will imagine a London insurance company unable to do busi- 
ness outside of Middlesex except on conditions prescribed by the 
local legislatures of the counties in which it desired to extend its 
operations; if we will further imagine that all these county 
councils were free to prescribe what conditions they pleased as 
to taxes, licenses, fees, deposits, statements, investments, and so 
on; that in each county there existed a county superintendent of 
insurance, appointed for political reasons, whose duty it was to 
enforce these regulations; that the regulations in question varied 
with each county; that each county councillor thought himself 
competent to propose amendments to them indefinitely; and that 
the insurance company had either to accept every one of them or 
get out of the county—if we will imagine all this, we shall get 
some faint idea of the difficulties under which an American in- 
surance company has to transact business.” That the companies 
under these circumstance should have found it necessary to em- 
ploy agents and lobbyists for the special purpose of “ squaring ” 
predatory legislators struck Englishinen as reprehensible, indeed, 
but natural, and in some sort inevitable. The directors who called 
in the aid of corruption to defeat injustice, and to head off avowed- 
ly factitious assaults upon the interests of their policy-holders, 
could successfully plead at the bar of English opinion that the 
system was to blame rather than themselves. How to remedy 
the system seemed to Englishmen (who have, of course, an almost 
inspired ignorance of the intricate inadequacies of the American 
Constitution) simple enough. They would like to see the whole 
arrangement of State supervision and State laws swept away and 
replaced by a single uniform law enforced by permanent Federal 
officials; and the reference which Mr. Roosevelt made to this 
proposal in his November message to Congress met with the 
unanimous endorsement of English opinion. 

I come back to the special case of the Mutual. We in England 
thought for a long while that the Mutual had weathered the 
legislative investigation more successfully than any of its rivals. 
We were inclined to acquit the Mutual of the graver offences 
against morality and sound business principles. Its management 
had, indeed, been shown to be wasteful and extravagant and to 
be penetrated with nepotism. We did not relish the doings of 
the MeCurdy family, or the contributions to campaign funds, or 
the elaborate system of lobbying at Albany and elsewhere. But 
for all these malpractices we found a certain amount of excuse. 
They did not appear to be so unforgivable as the irregularities 

(Continued on page 459.) 


























MEN OF TO-DAY 


VII.—HON. MORGAN J. O’BRIEN, PRESIDING JUSTICE OF THE APPELLATE DIVISION 


By Charles Johnston 





GOOD sermon -_ should 
have a good text. Here 


is one for my present 
theme: 
“T wouldn’t tell be- 
fore them,” said the little girl, 


scornfully. “They  couldn’t 
understand. But, auntie, I 


want to be a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and ”’—her voice 
became solemn —‘“‘ beyond hu- 
man control.” > 

I am afraid that little girl 
is hardly likely to realize her 
ambition, but it may console her 
to know that Justice O’Brien is 
about as far from realizing 
his. ‘When I took up law,” 
he said, “I had in mind Coke’s 
saying that the law is a jealous 
mistress and will bear no 
rivals, and I determined never 
to take public office. But it 
seems that I have done nothing 
else all my life.” Justice O’Brien 
carried out his intention so far, 
however, that he never sought 
public office. The office always 
sought him, and time and 
again he was appealed to by 
warring factions as the. one 
man whose candidature would 
be acceptable to all. This life- 
long tenure of office represents 
a life-long sacrifice of the kind 
which has twice called forth 
such warm admiration of Mr. 
Root. 

Quietness, gentleness of act 
and speech are among Justice 
O’Brien’s dominant characteris- 
tics. I have heard him speak 
in exactly the same gentle tone 
while telling fairy stories to his 








Irish Land League agitation 
initiated by Parnell and Davitt 
in 1879. This movement was 
the turning-point of modern 
Irish history, for to the forces 
then set in motion we must at- 
tribute the series of Irish land 
laws passed by Gladstone, Ar- 
thur Balfour, and George 
Wyndham, which have simply 
revolutionized the conditions of 
land tenure in Ireland. 

In 1887, Morgan J. O’Brien, 
then in his thirty-fifth year, 
was elected to the Supreme 
Court, being up to that time 
the youngest man to receive 
that honor in the State of New 
York. For the next five years 
his work lay in the Circuit 
Courts and the Special Term 
of the Supreme Court. Some 
time before this, Justice O’Brien 
had married a daughter of the 
late Mr. Thomas Crimmins, 
whose son, Hon. John D. Crim- 
mins, fills so high a place in 
the Catholic society of this city. 
He has been singularly blessed 
in his home life, and to see 
Justice O’Brien with his family 
about him is to see the most 
attractive side of a winning 
nature. 

The most critical work which 
fell to Justice O’Brien during 
these early years on the bench 
came to him in 1891. Justice 
Kennedy, of the Supreme Court 
at Syracuse, had issued certain 
election orders which were 
deemed’ very favorable to the 
Republican party. Governor 
Hill designated Justice O’Brien, 








youngest daughter, or replying 
to a toast at a public banquet, 
or presiding on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court. 

Morgan J. O’Brien was born 
in 1852 in New York city, 
whither his father had come from the south of Ireland thirty years 
before, at the time when Daniel O’Connell succeeded Grattan as the 
leader of the Irish race. Morgan O’Brien studied first in the New 
York public schools, and afterwards at St. John’s College, Ford- 
ham, which has since developed into Fordham University. He 
then entered the Columbia Law School, graduating in 1875 with 
the degree of LL.B. Morgan O’Brien’s father had gained a con- 
spicuous position in the commercial life of New York, and the 
future judge soon laid the foundations of a very lucrative law 
practice. From the first he was engaged in the intricate com- 
mercial cases springing from large corporate interests, which are 
almost peculiar to our time, and which bring at once such la- 
borious work and such large prizes. In his own words: “ the liti- 
gation in this metropolis is, without doubt, the most important 
that is conducted anywhere in the world.” 

From the first a consistent Democrat, Morgan O’Brien soon made 
his mark in city and State politics, as well as at the bar. He 
gained a reputation for capacity and character, and we find him 
presently in the responsible position of Corporation Counsel of the 
City of New York under Mayor Hewitt. While supporting the 
regular Democratic organization, he has been independent in 
politics through his whole life. For example, he took a part in 
drawing up the platform on which Grover Cleveland was elected 
Governor of New York State. This platform contained a civil- 
service plank, which met with no great opposition in the State 
convention. In the city, it was another matter; for many Demo- 
crats held office who might have found a complex examination very 
little to their liking, and there were many who thought that civil 
service meant the creation of a “ caste” of office-holders. Never- 
theless, Morgan O’Brien was perfectly clear in his own mind that 
the civil-service plank should also be introduced into the city 
platform, and he spent a long day arguing the point with the 
members of the committee. He put the case so strongly, and 
stood his ground so well, that the orator of the party, first an 
opponent, then acquiescing under protest, finally made a glowing 
harangue in favor of the measure, and carried the organization 
with him triumphantly. 

Morgan J. O’Brien was for years a trustee of the New 
York public schools, and only consented to give up this difficult 
task when the burden of work on his shoulders made it ‘absolutely 
necessary to do so. He took a leading part in a matter of greater 
import: the organization of the American forces which helped the 


Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien 
Presiding Justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 





who was then on his way to 
the West, to sit as additional 
judge in the fifth district, and 
it was at once asserted that 
the two judges would fight the 
matter out on party lines. 
Justice O’Brien at once quelled the storm. He met Justice Ken- 
nedy, talked the whole matter over with him, and arranged for a 
united and harmonious plan of action. The opinions of Justice 
O’Brien were sustained by the Court of Appeals; and, indeed, all 
through his long years of work, he has had singularly few decisions 
reversed on appeal. 

In the year following the Syracuse election cases, Governor Hill 
appointed Justice O’Brien a justice of the General Term; and in 
1895 he was appointed by a Republican Governor, Levi P. Morton, 
a member of the Appellate Division. There was a singular unan- 
imity in the praise with which this choice was greeted. One of 
our leading dailies described him as “ strong, true, upright, stud- 
ious, vigorous,” while a writer of the opposite political party spoke 
of his “candor, kindness, and thorough excellence.” <A _ striking 
instance of that kindness is worth recording here. In the time 
of Governor Morton, the students of law who had passed their 
examinations and all tests of character and knowledge, had still 
to be admitted to practice by the Appellate Division. It happened 
that in Brooklyn death and absence had brought the judges of the 
Appellate Division below the needed figure, and it seemed that 
the future distinguished lawyers would have to wait many months 
before being admitted to the practice of their profession, a very real 
hardship and privation. Justice O’Brien learned this, and immedi- 
ately arranged to resign from the Appellate Division in Man- 
hattan; thereupon he was appointed to the same division in 
Brooklyn, admitted the grateful candidates, and once more resigned 
from the Brooklyn Bench. He was then reappointed to the Appel- 
late Division in New York, and the papers of the time, commenting 
on his act, declared that it was “ just like him.” 

Having served his term in the Supreme Court, Justice O’Brien 
may now have thought that his public duties were fulfilled, and 
that he was at last free to seek his private interests, by returning 
to the practice of law. This design remained merely a hope, how- 
ever, for he was immediately renominated by acclamation, all 
parties joining in the nomination, and elected to serve until the 
year 1915. Last autumn, the death of Justice Van Brunt opened 
the way for the one step in promotion which still remained; and 
Governor Higgins, a Republican, but expressed the universal feel- 
ing, when he asked Justice O’Brien to take the place of Presiding 
Justice of the Appellate Division. 

Any sketch of Justice O’Brien’s life would be quite incomplete 
(Continued on page 457.) 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE LAST MOVE IN THE 
GAME 


EAR a certain an- 
cient and_ long- 
ha deserted stone- 

‘ quarry—of which 
DA mention has al- 
ready been made in the 
course of this chronicle— 
just where a broad reach 
of moorland upsweeping 
from the sea meets the 
flank of a wood of firs, 
there is a one-roomed hut, 
deserted like the quarry, 
half in ruins, half over- 
grown with vegetation. 
Here, stretched, in lieu of a bed, upon a door upheld by two 
low trestles, little Johnnie lay coughing his life away, and 
the man Kansas watched beside him. On the other side watched 
also that Russian dog whose faithfulness neither kicks nor tor- 
mentings nor applications of pepper could overcome. It was the 
fourth night of their stay in the deserted hut, and it bade fair 
to be the last, for little Johnnie was very low indeed, far too weak 
to stand, and patently near the end of all things earthly. 

From time to time a feeble paroxysm of coughing shook him, 
and after each of these paroxysms he lay like one dead, almost 
too far gone to gasp for the breath his racked lungs so- sorely 
needed. From time to time also the other man bent over, him 
and wiped his lips with a torn rag of a pocket-handkerchief. 
Each time he did this the Russian hound emitted a low growl 
of jealous disfaver and pressed his cold nose against the hand 
which lay twitching by the sick man’s side. 

“How is it, Johnnie lad?” asked the man Kansas, for the 
fiftieth time that night, and bent down to hear the whispered reply. 

“I’m cold,” said the little tramp. “My feet is cold and my hands 
too. I’m cold all over.” This also for the fiftieth time that night. 

Kansas turned away, and for an instant that still face of his 
worked oddly in the lantern-light. 

‘T wish we could make you warm, Johnnie lad,” he said. “T 
wish we dared to make a fire. If I was sure there wasn’t nobody 
about!’ He moved across the room, and the eyes of the sick 
man followed him weakly. He pulled. the door open and stepped 
out into the night, closing the door behind him. It was coming 
on to rain. A fresh warm wind came surging up from the sea, 
bearing a rack of cloud before it. The night bade fair to be very 
like a certain other night on this same moor, a night which the 
man who stood staring into the west had reason to remember. He 
did remember it, and he shivered. 

He stood for some time looking across the wind-swept land. 
He had the air of being deep in reflection. Then he turned and 
went back into the hut. As he went, the first rain-drop struck 
his face sharply, and he shivered again. 

*“ We're going to have a fire, Johnnie,” he said. “ There won’t be 
nobody about on a night like this. We’re going to have a fire 
and warm ourselves.” There was a litter of broken shutters 
and odd bits of wood in one corner of the room. He took up an 
armful of fragments and piled them skilfully in the rough stone 
fireplace. They burned well because they were old and dry. 
In the space of two minutes a great fire was leaping and roaring, 
and its hot glow was reaching to the farthest corner of the al- 
ready warm little hut. 

The sick man turned on his side so that he faced the flames, 
and he stretched out one clawlike hand towards them gratefully. 

“ Eh, that’s good!” he said, in a whisper. “ That’s goo’, Kansas! 
I’m a-going to feel better now. That’s just like lying in the sun. 
I can almost hear the bees a-buzzing and those silly little crickets 
a-cheeping away. That’s most remarkable warm and fine.” The 
other man nodded, smiling cheerily down at him, and fetched 
more wood, which he laid beside the hearth. He made a round 
of the windows, assuring himself that the heavy gunny-sack 
which he had fastened over each was well in place and allowed 
no light to penetrate, then he came back to the fire and seated 
himself there upon a broken box within arm’s reach of the sick 
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man. The Russian hound 
had crept closer to the 
other side of the hearth 
and lay still, his muzzle 
between his paws. 

Little Johnnie coughed 

once or twice, but the fire 
had warmed the ache of 
cold out of his limbs, and 
he fell into a doze, breath- 
ing stertorously. Also, 
after a time the man who 
watched began to nod. 
He had _ been’ without 
sleep for three days, and 
almost without food; but 
he was a_ strong man, 
inured to hardship, and 
so there must have been 
some further, supplementary reason why his face had gone so 
white and drawn and haggard, and why he swayed on his feet 
when he walked. He moved and looked like a man exhausted. 
He nodded in the warm glow of the fire, and recovered himself, 
and nodded again. Presently all three, the two men and_ the 
Russian dog, were asleep, while the fire crackled and hissed on 
its stone hearth and the rain pattered gently on the roof. 
+ There came a scratching at the door. The two men slept, on, 
but the Russian hound, quick-eared after his kind, raised his. head 
to listen. The scratching came again, and the dog rose silently 
to his feet and moved into the centre of the room. After a mo- 
ment he growled. At that the man who sat asleep beside the 
hearth started up, blinking and rubbing his eyes. 

“Did you speak, Johnnie?” he asked. Then he saw the dog stand- 
ing with nose -outstretched, and his brows came down in an 
alert little frown. He took into his: hand something which had 
lain across his knees, and rose to his feet. 

The scratching*came again at the door, and the Russian dog 
barked. 

“Shut up, you fool!” said the man Kansas, and stood con- 
sidering. 

“It’s one of the other dogs that tracked us here,” he said at 
last. “If it was men they wouldn’t come a-seratching at the 
door, they’d break it in.” 

He waited a few moments, but there came no more sounds. Then, 
walking on tiptoe, he went to the coor and opened it. A gust 
of wind and fine rain beat into his face, but in the wet gloom he 
could see nothing. He took a step forward, holding the pistol 
well before him, and stood listening. Once he gave a low whistle, 
but nothing stirred or answered. He said, 

“Where’s that damn dog?” And, out of the darkness to one 
side of the doorway, something sudden and swift struck the out- 
stretched hand which held the pistol. The weapon fell, clattering, 
and the man staggered back into the lighted room, cursing 
aloud. One entered from the night and closed the door be- 











































































-hind him. The Russian hound gave a little pleased whine, and 


licked the neweomer’s free hand. The other hand was engaged. 


“A little farther away, please!” said Faring, to the man who © 


stood nursing his bruised wrist. “ Right across the room by the 
hearth! Thank you! Yes, you may sit down.” 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon the sleeping figure stretched be- 
fore the fire on its improvised bed, and he started forward with an 
exclamation. He said: 

“He’s not—dead?—not dead?” The sick man stirred in his 
sleep, the stertorous breathing became, for a moment, more la- 
bored, and Faring stepped back. 

“ Ah, I thought he was gone,” he said. He looked again towards 
the other man and his eyes narrowed. The man was crouching 
beside the hearth. His head had fallen back against the rough 
wall and his arms were dropped weakly beside him so that the 
hands lay, palm upward, on the floor. At first Faring thought 
the man was shamming, but with a second look he knew better. 
He had seen men at the end of physical endurance before. He 
pulled a flask out of his pocket. 

“ Here, catch!” he called out, and tossed the flask across the 
intervening space. “Take a good pull at that; you’re done up.” 
The man caught the thing clumsily, and his: fingers shook and 

































































































































trembled over the stopper. He took a long swallow of the brandy, 
and another, and another. After a moment he sat up and a tinge 
of healthy color grew in his sunken cheeks. 

“T was—tired,” he said. “I haven’t had much sleep.” 

Then for a little time there was a silence. Johnnie, stretched 
upon his broken door, slept restlessly; the man Kansas, crouched 
apathetically in his place, awaiting, it would seem, the next move; 
and Faring, from the: centre of the room, watched the two. The 
Russian hound had gone back to his former position before the 
fire, his muzzle between his outstretched paws. 

It was Faring who spoke first. He laid the pistol, which he 
had been holding, across his knees, and settled himself more com- 
fortably in the broken chair which he had dragged out from a cor- 
ner. 

“ Now,” he said, “ we'll talk it over.” The man by the hearth 
looked up. With the return of strength which the stimulant 
had lent him he seemed again to have taken on his old manner. 
He gazed across the little room still, unwinking, without ex- 
pression. 

“ [—was, perhaps, hasty,” said Faring, “in ordering you away 
from the place the other evening. It might have been better 
to have our little talk then instead of postponing it until to- 
night, but I conceived that you were insulting my wife. So I 
thrashed you. I am glad I did that.” 

“ Your wife?” said the man by the‘hearth. 

“Yes,” said the other man, “my wife.’ The man Kansas 
turned his head slightly and looked at little Johnnie. 

* Johnnie’s got a wife somewheres about, too,” he said, without 
emotion. ‘ Maybe you know Johnnie’s other name? It’s Herbert 
Buchanan.” 

“That,” said Mr. Faring, “ might be difficult to prove. Herbert 
Buchanan went away a long time ago. His body was found and 
identified some time after.” 

“There’s some things,” observed the man with the blue eyes, 
“that don’t have to be proved. They raise hell enough if you 
just says them without proving. Sometimes people is willing to 
pay a great deal not to have such things talked about.” 

“Yes,” said Faring. 
“ Sometimes.” He leant 
forward smiling. “ The 
awkyard ‘thing about 
your position,” he said, 
plasantly, “is that your 
weapon can’t last long. 
In a few days—a week 
—a month* at best— 
perhaps even to-mor- 
row, you'll be empty- 
handed. Poor Buchanan 
yonder won’t see many 
more days. I have had 
some experience with 
such matters, and I 
should think he has a 
good chance of dying 
before morning. He’s 
very low.” 

The other man sprang 
to his feet. 

“That’s a lie!” he 
cried. “ That’s a lie! 
He isn’t a-going to 
croak. He’s only tired 
out. That’s a lie!” He 
dropped upon his knees 
beside the sleeping lit- 
tle tramp and felt for 
his heart with one 
hand. The Russian 
dog growled at him 
and backed away, 
snarling, but he paid it 
no attention. He bent 
over the wreck of Her- 
bert Buchanan, and his 
face was drawn and 
contorted with rage 
and fear and love—un- 
mistakable love. 

Faring gave an ex- 
clamation of astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, I believe 

you’re—you’re actually 
fond of him!” he said. 
“T thought the attach- 
ment was purely—er— 
businesslike.” The man 
looked up at him ma- 
levolently. 
; “What’s that to 
you?” he said. “ And 
he ain’t a-going to die, 
neither. I’ve seen him 
like this before. He’s 
only tired. Sometimes. 
he gets very tired and 
it lasts for a week.” 

The _ little tramp 


turned on his couch and The man staggered back into the lighted room 
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began to cough. Either he was very fast asleep and did not waken, 
or else he was sunk in a kind of stupor, for his eyes remained 
closed, only that~dreadful paroxysm rent and tore at his lungs, 
and his hands beside him twisted and shook, and he fought for the 
small breath that was left in him. 

Faring sprang to his feet, for he believed that the man was dying. 

“The flask!” he cried out, sharply. “The flask I gave you! 
Get it quickly. And some water. Look sharp, man! He’s going!” 

The man Kansas stood white and helpless, but Faring thrust 
him aside and snatched up the half-emptied flask from the floor 
where it had been dropped. 

“Get some water!” he said. “Come, my man! Come! Pull 
yourself together. Have you no water in the place?” 

The other man, moving like one in a daze, brought a rusty tin 
cup half full of water. Faring poured a few spoonfuls of the 
brandy into it, and kneeling down, held the cup to Herbert Bu- 
chanan’s writhing lips. 

“ Raise his head!” he said to the man, and he, after a moment, 
kneeling on the other side of the rough couch, raised the sick 
man’s -head in his arms until Faring was able to force some of 
the liquid between the set teeth. 

The coughing died away in slow gasps, and the struggle for 
breath calmed also until the little tramp once more lay still, 
breathing hoarsely, but for the moment, it seemed, well out of 
danger. ‘The two men knelt on beside him for a little space, 
watching, and the dog whined uneasily in the background. The 
man Kansas rose to his feet first and moved away into the 
centre of the room. From there he spoke. 

“There isn’t any more danger?” he inquired in a low voice. 
“ He ain’t a-going to do that again? I— It scared me.” Faring 
shook his head without looking up. He had his watch out and 
was counting little Johnnie’s feeble pulse. 

“ Safe enough for the present,” he said, “ but I tell you again the 
chances are against his living until daylight. He’s very, very low.” 

** You’re—sure of that?” said the man Kansas, from the centre 
of the room. His back was turned. 

“Sure?” said Faring. “Sure? No. I’m sure of nothing. I’m 
no doctor. But I've 
seen people die of this, 
and I think Buchanan’s 
going fast.” He snap- 
ped the watch and rose 
to his feet with a sigh. 

“Eh, poor Bu- 
chanan!” he said. 
“What an end! I’ve 
small reason to love 
him. He was a cad and 
a coward and several 
other unpleasant things. 
He shut himself out 
from any human sym- 
pathy when he did 
what he did, but—I’m 
sorry for him. Lord! 
what an end!” 

He moved forward a 
step and then stopped 
short, for the man with 
the blue eyes had turn- 
ed and was facing him 
with his own _ pistol, 
which he had dropped 
at poor Buchanan’s 
seizure. He gave a lit- 
tle amused laugh. 

* Ah!” he said. “ We 
change places!” 

“ Yes,” said the man 
with the blue eyes, 
stolidly. “Yes, we 
does.” He backed away 
towards the wall, leav- 
ing the centre of the 
room free. 

“T’ll just trouble you,” 
ne said, “to sit down 
again in that chair 
where you was sitting 
before. [ feel like 
you’d be more comfort- 
able there while we talk 
it over. You said you’d 
came to talk it all over, 
pleasant like. Maybe we 
might just pass a bit 
of line about you and 
the chair to make you 
more comfortable yet.” 

Faring watched the 
man in silence for a 
moment, and he ap- 
peared to be consider- 
ing. Unquestionably 
the man with the blue 
eyes held the advan- 
tage in the situation. 
Unquestionably also 
he would not _hesi- 
tate to shoot, and to 
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kill if pressed to it. 
faring went to the 
broken chair and sat 
down. He did not look 
frizhtened. He had the 
air to be waiting the 
next move in an inter- 
esting game. 

The other man came 
from his corner with a 
bit of rope—the sort of 
rope which is commonly 
used for clothes-line and 
such. Holding this in 
one hand and the pistol 
in the other, he took 
two turns round Far- 
ing’s body and arms, 
binding them fast to the 
chair back. He knotted 
the rope and went back 
to his old place by the 
hearch. 

* And now,” he said, 
“we will talk it over, 
me and you and John- 
nie—me and the two 
iiusbands! Ho, ho! 
Johnnie, he can’t talk, 
but L know what he’d 
say. Ll say it for him. 
lll say Johnnie’s part 
and mine, Mr. Hus- 
band - number - two!” 
rhere was an odd cold 





ferocity in his tone—a 
slow burning fury 
which made Faring 


stare, for it was the 
first time he had heard 
the expression of any 
feeling at all in the 
man’s voice—save that 
one moment of agony 
over his stricken com- 
rade. 

* Johnnie’s a-going to 
die before morning, eh?” 
said the man by the 
fireside. “ And then I 
sha’n’t have nothing to 
hold over you. My 
game’s up, eh?) Fm 
done for?” 

* Yes,” said Faring, 
with a nod, “I expect 
vou’re done for. What 
then?” 

“Then,” said the 
man with the pistol— 
“then, by (sod! Johnnie don’t go alone! Johnnie’s a-going to 
have company, he is. No going out into the dark alone with no- 
body to talk to! The two husbands is a-going together. Done for, 
am I? Right, Mr. Husband-number-two! Right, says I. You're 
done for too. And the lady with more husbands than is needful, 
she’ll have to get on without none at all. We’ll give her something 
to mope for and weep for and worry about. Ay, that we will! Mr. 





Gentleman-John—Buchanan and Mr. Harry Faring, Esquire 
a-walking out into kingdom come together! Ho, ho! A fine lark 


that ‘Il be, eh? A fine lark!” 

Mr. Faring indulged in a gentle little laugh. 

“T take it,” said he, “that it is your intention to murder 
me for the sake of giving poor Buchanan my society on his 
outward path. That would have amused Buchanan a few years 
ago. He’s beyond seeing a joke now, but when he was in form 
that would have amused him. He had a certain grim sense of 
humor. You mean to murder me?” 

The man with the pistol glowered across the firelit room. 

“Yes, Mr. Husband-number-two,” he said, “that’s just what 
1 mean.” A sudden flush of anger swept into his face. He took 
a step forward towards the chair and the man who sat there 
smiling. 

“You knocked me down!” he said, with that same still fury 
in his tone. “ You took me by the throat and shook me about 
and beat me, didn’t you, eh? Do you know what I’m a-going to 
do to you to pay you out, Mr. Too-many-husbands? I’m going to 
sit and wait till Johnnie’s near his end—that 71] be towards morn- 
ing—they usually goes before dawn—and every half-hour I’m 
a-going to nip off a little bit of you—an ear or a nose or something 
like—with this here gun—just to pass the titm® away. I’m a good 
shot with a gun. When Johnnie goes, then what’s left of you goes 
too. A fine little game, Mr. Gentleman-that-knocks-people-down- 
and-beats-’em-with-his-fists. A fine little game, eh, what?” 

“Very fine, indeed!” said the man in the chair, nodding. 
“That also would have amused Buchanan, I think.” The other 
looked up, frowning. ; 

“You don’t seem like you cared very much, -yourself,” he said. 
And Faring laughed again. 

“Oh, I'm by way of being a philosopher,” said he. “I take 
things as they come. A bit of philosophy saves you no end 
of bother at times.” 
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“We'll begin now,” he. said 
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The word seemed to 
strike at some disused 
and forgotten-chord of 
memcry in the other 
man. His face altered, 
and he rubbed his free 
left hand across his 
eyes. 

*T—used to know a 
bit about—philosophy,” 
he said, very slowly. 
And it seemed to Far- 
ing that even his voice 
was different. “‘ Heaps 
of things I—used to 
know about,” he said, 
with slow difficulty. 
“Heaps! Only I—I 
forget. It’s a_ long 
time.” -He spoke a 
name, an_ astonishing 
name, called up out of 
what strange past by 
the word “* philoso- 
phy”? “Lotze,” he 
said. And, after a mo- 
ment: “ Scho— pen— 
penhauer. Ay, he’s the 
man! He knew! More 
than all the—rest of 
‘em, he knew!” The 
man’s wandering di- 
lated eyes caught upon 
Harry Faring bent for- 
ward in his chair, 
listening, eager, and he 
pulled himself up. 

“That’s neither here 


nor there,’ he said, 
frowning again. 
“What was I a-say- 


ing?” - 

*“We were speaking 
of Schopenhauer,” said 
Faring. 

“What  Schopen- 
hauer?” he asked. “ We 
was a-talking about 
what I’m a-going to do 
to you.” 

Faring sank back in 
his bonds with a little 
sigh. 

“It doesn’t matter,” 
said he. “I thought, 
for a moment, that you 
were going to be inter- 
esting. It was rather 
odd. Oh, by the way, 
since I am to die be- 
fore morning, and am, therefore, not likely to repeat anything that 
I am told, would you mind setting me at rest about two or three 
matters? I’m frankly curious to know where it was that I saw 
you first. It wasn’t in Cape Town. If you hadn’t that beard I 
think I should remember at once.” 

The other man gave a little mirthless laugh. 

“No,” he said, “it weren’t in Cape Town. T’ll tell you that 
much.” After a moment he laughed again. “I was meaning 
to shave it off, anyhow,” he said. ‘“ There’s too many people 
about here has seen me with it. It ’ud spoil my get-away. We’ll 
have a little barber-shop party. Ho, ho! A little quick-change 
turn like they does in the music-halls.” He went to the farther 
corner of the room and returned with a basin of water and a 
bit of soap. He went again and brought a small oblong hand- 
glass broken at one corner, and a razor. With these implements, 
slowly, by dint of much hacking and pulling, much bad language, 
and not a few cuts, he worried the scrubby brush of black beard 
from cheek and jaw and throat. When at last he turned his 
shaven face Faring gave a quick exclamation. 

“Oh yes,” he said, readily. “I know now. It was the beard 
that deceived me, covering that scar. I saw you lurking about 
in the shrubbery, near the outer gates at Buchanan Lodge, on 
the evening of the night Buchanan disappeared. I warned Bu- 
chanan about you, and he said you had been there once before.” 
Faring’s eyes brightened suddenly. 

“Wait! Wait!” he said. “The plot begins to deepen, I think. 
What had you to do with Buchanan’s disappearance? I sha’n’t 
live to tell anybody else, you know. What had you to do with it?” 

“T went with him,” said the man with the scarred face. 

Again Mr. Faring leant forward in his bonds with a little 
exclamation. 

“Good! Good!” said he. 
tell me about it?” 

The man with the scarred face looked at him silently for some 
little time. At last he laughed. 

“Tt’s a very queer tale,” he said. “If I was to hear it from 
somebody else I’d say he was a liar. Yes, Ill tell you, Mr. 
Husband-number-two! I'll tell you all about it—a fine long tale. 
Then you and Johnnie can talk it over as you goes away together. 
Ay, a queer fine tale!” 

(Continued on page 469.) 
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“We get on! Would you care to 































































































Celebrating the Silver Wedding of Emperor William of Germany 


Emperor William of Germany and the Empress celebrated, on February 27, their. silver-wedding anniversary. The Emperor’s 
marriage to Princess Augusta Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein occurred in 1881, and as the anniversary coincided with the wed- 
ding of their second son, Prince Hitel, the occasion was a great day for the royal family. An interesting feature of the cele- 
bration was the homage paid to the Emperor by the members of the company, some of whom are now Americans, which, as 
Prince William of Prussia, he commanded twenty-five years ago. On the day of the anniversary they. met in Berlin and 


marched in a body to the palace, where they tendered their congratulations to the royal party 


The Wedding of Prince Eitel, Emperor William’s second Son 


The wedding of Prince EHitel to Duchess Sophie of Oldenburg occurred on the day of the Kaiser’s silver-wedding anniversary, 
and was celebrated with elaborate festivities. The photograph shows the bridal party receiving the address of the Mayor of Ber- 


lin on their entry into the city 
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ITHIN the last few years 

there has come within the 

notice of those whose 

duties keep them more or 

less constantly upon the 
critical watch-towers a musician who 
made an immediate impression of 
singularity and distinction. He was a 
Frenchman, yet he spoke in a_ lan- 
euage which was as a strange tongue 
to those for whom French music was 
summed up in the diversions of Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, and their kind. His 
utterances bore the authentic stamp 
of modernity; yet it was not the modernity of Wagner, nor of 
Brahms. nor of Strauss. He eluded definite classification; nor 
was his school, at first blush, altogether obvious. This perplexing 
and singular personage was Achille Claude Debussy, born at 
St.-Germain in 1862, educated at the Paris Conservatoire, 
now living in Paris; composer of “ Pelléas et Mélisande,” a music 
drama based upon Maeterlinck’s — play ; of the * Trois Noe- 
turnes ’—*“ Nuages,” “ Fétes,” “ Siréns ”; of the * Prélude a 
l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” after the Eclogue of Mallarmé ; and of 
other orchestral works, chamber-music, plano pieces, and songs. 
The first of Debussy’s more important works to be heard in New 
York were the two “Nocturnes,” “Nuages” and “ Fétes,” 
which the New York Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, played at Carnegie Hall on January 9, 1905. We had 
previously heard the G-minor String 
Quartet, played by the Kneisels, and 
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DEBUSSY, POET AND DREAMER 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 






music that persuades and insinuates, 
that persistently haunts the mind, and 
that often, in Philip Hale’s express- 
ive phrase, “turns the heart to 
water.” Here, as has been said of a 
kindred art-work, is one of those 
“dream-colored dramas of the mind, 
best seen against imagined  tapes- 
tries .... against revealing shadows 
and tragic glooms and_ radiances” 
whose compulsions are very actual 
and very poignant. One is here 
aware, as I have written before con- 
cerning this unforgettable work, “ of 
elemental forces working in silence and indirection .... of a 
secret and haunting beauty inhabiting the shadowy figures who 
move dimly, with a kind of shy and wistful pathos, through a no 
less shadowy pageant of griefs and ecstasies and fatalities.” In the 
“ Nocturnes,” as Debussy has himself explained,-the composer “ is 
not concerned with the form of the nocturne, but with everything 
that this word includes in the way of impression and _ special 
lights.” In “Nuages” is “the unchangeable appearance of the 
sky, with the slow and melancholy march of clouds ”—a conception 
realized with an incomparable felicity and restraint. The 
“ Fétes ” is an apotheosis and idealization of rhythm—there is the 
suggestion of “a festival and its blended music,” and, passing 
through it, a magical and entirely chimerical procession; it is 
an extraordinary fantasy—there is nothing quite like it in music. 
The “ Prélude a l’Aprés-Midi d’un 

Faune”’—an earlier work—is, if 































a few of the songs. During the 
season now ending Debussy has been 
quite liberally represented upon 
metropolitan concert programmes. 
We have heard the first two “ Noc- 
turnes” played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Vincent 
d’Indy; the “Prélude a l’Aprés-Midi 
dun Faune,”’ under Walter Dam- 
rosch and, only the other day, ex- 
quisitely played by the Boston Or- 
chestra under Mr. Gericke’s leader- 
ship; and there have been random 
performances of a few piano pieces 
and songs. In Paris he shares with 
Vincent d’Indy the place of honor 
among the musical elect; he is 
being imitated: and he has even been 
heard of in England — where, until 
recently, Mendelssohn has been chief 
of the Olympians, and in spite of the 
fact that, nowadays, all musical 
Britain is overshadowed by the ma- 


jestic apparition of Sir Edward 
Elgar. One may fairly say of De- 


bussy, therefore, that he has “ ar- 
rived ”; so perhaps one may be par- 
doned for considering his art with a 
certain deliberation, — especially as 
he bids fair to occupy an increas- 
ingly conspicuous place in the music- 
al art of our day. 

Debussy has been aptly and sue- 
cinctly characterized by his confrére, 
Alfred Bruneau, as “trés excep- 
tionnel, trés curieux, trés__ soli- 
taire”; and Bruneau spoke of 
* that something in his music that is 
mysterious, vague, fluid, impossible 
to grasp, haunting.” Apt as these 
phrases are, they do little more than 
hint at Debussy’s essential and pe- 
culiar quality—a quality which baf- 








less extraordinary and wholly new, 
not less sensitively imaginative. 
In it Mallarmé’s famous rhapsody, 
which is exquisite enough in itself, 
is, in a way, transfigured. It is mu- 
sic of the most meticulous subtlety, 
fragile in texture, but undeniably 
important in musical substance. 
Throughout his later and charac- 
teristic work it is made clear that 
this unique tone-poet lives wholly in 
the psychic world; he reproduces in 
his music, not the color and quality 
of moods which are the result of 
vague or specific emotional stimuli, 
but, as it were, their astral images— 
their reflection in the supersensuous 
consciousness: he gives you, in brief, 
the thing alembicated, distilled to 
the last degree. Herein lies, 1 
think, the secret of his incomparable 
and necromantic art. He dwells 
often in that region of experience 
that lies over the border-land of 
our spiritual consciousness. Like 
Maeterlinck, he obeys the impulse 
that urges us to listen, not for the 
echoes of passional and dynamic 
conflict, but for the vibrations of a 
remoter yet not less engrossing 
world of spiritual adventure. He 
dwells, when he is at his best, upon 
the confines. of a crepuscular world 
whose every phase is full of subtle 
portents. With Maeterlinck, he is 
convinced that “there are in man 
many regions more fertile, more pro- 
found, and more interesting than 
those of his reason or his intelli- 
gence.” We are here, as will be 
obvious, remote from the art of 
Richard Strauss and his like, in 
whom we cannot escape the tyranny 








fles the most sincere and industrious 
attempt at precise definition. 
There is marvellous music in his 
* Pelléas ct Mélisande’”’ —his un- 
doubted masterpiece so far: music 
of a twilight beauty and glamour, 





Louise Homer, in ‘‘ La Gioconda”’ 
Madame Homer has been frequently heard this season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House as “ Laura” in 
Ponchielli’s opera, one of her favorite parts 


of action: who require that things 
must inveterately “ happen,” either 
upon the material or the emotional 
plane. It is another and more en- 
during impulse that Debussy repre- 
sents, 











William Lewers Francis Wilson May Robson 


‘**The Mountain Climber,’’ at the Criterion 


In “The Mountain Climber” Francis Wilson plays the part 
of “ Montague Sibsey,” who, to impress his newly wedded wife, 
assumes the réle of a famous Alpine explorer, with highly 
exciting results 








Lawrance d'Orsay 


Gecorge M Cohan Jerre J. Cohan 
The Cohans in ** George Washington, Jr.,’’ at the Herald Square 
In “ George Washington, Jr.” George Cohan is a young man 
who revolts against parental authority and changes his name 
to “ George Washington, Jr.,” because he objects to his father’s 
anglomania 








Miriam Nesbitt 


A Scene from ‘*The Embassy Ball,” at Daly’s 


In “The Embassy Ball” Lawrance D’Orsay plays the part of an attaché of the British Embassy at Washington, who gets into 
trouble through putting his signature to a marriage license under the impression that it is a bicycle permit 


SCENES FROM THE RECENT PLAYS 








WOODROW WILSON AS A CANDIDATE 


COMMENT AND OPINION 


(From a Letter by Henry Loomis Nelson in the Boston Herald.) 

AN exceedingly interesting movement is in process of fermenta- 
tion. It is a movement which is exciting interest in the South. 
It does not naturally appeal to managers of the Democratic organi- 
zations—at least it cannot yet appeal to them. Its fortune depends 
wholly upon the way in which public cpinion directs itself, whether 
there is enough discontent in the existing conditions in both parties 
to stir up a sentiment which will make of managing politicians a 
negligible quantity. 

The movement, which is germinating, was started a few weeks 
ago by George Harvey’s mere suggestion that Woodrow Wilson, 
president of Princeton University, would make an excellent Presi- 
dent of the United States. Such a suggestion, uttered suddenly, 
seems like a dream, and perhaps it would not be worth discussion 
were it not for the reception with which it has met. This has been 
particularly warm not only on the part of newspapers in the 
South and West, .but of a large number of serious-minded men 
who are in: politics, but who have been convinced that polities in 
this country must be elevated to a higher plane than they are on 
at present. 

Revelations which have recently been made have stirred the coun- 
try, and there is thinking going on. The evil effects of combina- 
tions between politics and money-making are no longer the 
knowledge of a few. The world knows how corrupt, how base, 
how unsafe to all honest and decent people, and to all our solid 
social institutions, is the partnership between government and 
business. From the Senator receiving fees to protect a favored 
interest to the policeman receiving bribes to protect vice and law- 
breaking, the whole sordid company have been exposed to the 
public gaze, and the public does not like them. 

By reason of these revelations there has come a healthful drift, 
a drift in which one may even find scme persons and some institu- 
tions which, in recent years, have not been unwilling to avail 
themselves of corrupt conditions that made, for the time, for their 
pecuniary advantage. It is growing clearer to the eyes of some 
men who heretofore have been dim of moral vision, that in the 
long run corrupt polities is not healthful for any one, including 
the man who seems to he especially assisted by an iniquity. 

Sound business, in other words, flourishes most with sound and 
honest government. Combinations of legislators at Washington, 
as elsewhere, in aid of combinations of capitalists are likely to 
lead to social revolutions in which the rights of capital are in 
danger of being confounded with their wrongful privileges. Under 
such conditions that which is sound and good for the community is 
likely to be demolished when demolition becomes the order of the 
day, as well as that which is bad and unwholesome. Social revolu- 
tions are not discriminating. 

Woodrow Wilson’s name has given to men who have been dream- 
ing of a better state of things something concrete to reflect upon. 
He stands for an idea which just now is an idea that a good many 
people would like to see embodied in politics. These people are 
convinced that there is need in our government for something 
superior to much that we have. There is need for a man who has 
not made a business of politics in an era when the business could 
not be successfully conducted except by :nethods the true character 
of which is now understood. Being understood, those who have 
practised them do not stand well before the community. 

It is often said that the business of politics is a worthy and 
even a patriotic occupation, and worthy also of the attention of 
the best minds. It is easily seen, however, that as the business 
has been carried on by the partisanship of private interests and 
politicians it is not worthy of high-minded men. Such men can 
have no more to do with our scrap politics than an iron merchant 
ean have to do with junk questionably acquired. Good citizens, 
thinking of an abstraction, have long been wishing that men might 
be chosen to office who would regard official life as involving the 
performance of public duty, and the mention of such a man as 
Woodrow Wilson necessarily clothes the abstraction with flesh 
and blood. 

They say, and say truly. “Here is a man who has been a 
student’ of government, an historian of American politics, a dis- 
tinguished writer on themes with which many of the present 
race of politicians, of whom we are very weary, have not even 
a bowing acquaintance.” He has become distinguished among 
Americans for the same reason that many practical statesmen have 
become distinguished among Englishmen—for accurate knowledge 
not only of the theory of the State, but for practical knowledge 
ef the working of our institutions. He has knowledge, and the 
power to apply it. That he-has practical ability is shown by his 
statesmanlike plan for the bettering of the system of instruction 
at the great university of which he is the head. 

He is the kind of man who is selected for government work in 
nearly all civilized countries but our own, and the time has come 
when some men of the Democracy are thinking that the day of 
small things has passed, and that we might as well turn our back 
upon the foolish assertion of the ignorant that knowledge is incom- 
patible with practical efficiency. Not that we have not already had 
knowledge and efficiency in our high places. We have chosen the 
men having these qualifications, however, for the further reason of 
their availability. However this may ‘be; there is an idea abroad 
that we must try to find good men and strong men for our political 
places, who will give us better government, government which is 


not tainted either by corrupt bargaining, leading to a revolt which 
is sure to be inspired by the spirit of extravagant communism. 

It does not matter much at present whether those who are 
thinking in this way are few or many. It is important that a 
good many repentant sinners are at last in agreement with the 
idealists, that a good many who have thought to find their profit 
in corrupting public life have at last become convinced that a 
pure and intelligent government will be better for business than a 
subterranean control of government. It does matter, whether 
Woodrow Wilson be a possibility or not, it does matter that there 
is a noticeable disposition to treat the mention of his name re- 
spectfully. It is a name which is entitled, whatever may be the 
connection in which it is named, to respectful treatment, but we 
can all remember the time when the mere suggestion of such a 
name would be met by an inquiry as to his standing with+the 
horde known as the “ boys.” 

The question suggests itself, are we beginning to see the end of 
the kind of politics in our country which is so like the politics 
of the gentlemen of Greece and Italy who were accustomed to re- 
lieve travellers of their money on the highway in order that it 
might be distributed among themselves and the gendarmerie? 

It is certainly to be hoped for. At any rate, the kindly manner 
in which the mere suggestion of Mr. Wilson’s name has been re- 
ceived indicates that some people are reflecting as to the possi- 
bility of changing our politics and of reforming the character of 
our politicians by putting superior men in service. That the South 
is taking an interest in this particular person is doubtless due 
to the fact that Mr. Wilson is a Virginian. 

Here is a man who was born in Virginia, who is trained in the 
knowledge of government, whose writings show that he thinks like 
a statesman, who has been so successful as an administrator that 
his experiment at Princeton is the most interesting work now 
going on in education, and whose relations for many years have 
been with a Northern State. It is wonderful this list of reasons 
in the life of a man that make people stop and think when he is 
suddenly named for an office for which his fellow citizens have 
never thought of him. 

Yet it is not because he is Woodrow Wilson, not because of his 
special fitness, that the reception of the suggestion is interesting 
and important; it is because of the testimony thus borne to the 
fact that a man like him would at this juncture be peculiarly wel- 
come to the headship of the nation. 

Henry Loomis NELSON. 


(From the “ Troy Press.” ) 

In giving due weight to these considerations, we object to his 
nomination on the ground that the people would row Mr. Wilson 
up Salt River. No Great Unknowns will answer the purpose. 
Demonstrated political virtues must precede a Presidential nomina- 
tion. Probably Colonel Harvey will agree with us in presuming 
that a month ago not one per cent. of the readers of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or the Troy Press, knew whether Mr. Wilson was a 
Democrat or Republican. In the circumstances, it is no disparage- 
ment to this distinguished educator to say that practically his 
nomination is impossible, and would be preposterous, if possible. 
He could not be elected. Princeton should rest content with the 
honor of having for a citizen the only ex-President living. It 
should not ask for both a President and an ex-President. 

This boomlet is the compliment of one scholar to another, and 
an excuse for directing widespread attention to Woodrow Wilson’s 
superior qualities. 





(A Letter from an Educator.) 
Exeter, N.H., March 7, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—It is with great pleasure that I read your recent editorial 
suggesting President Woodrow Wilson as the proper Democratic 
candidate forthe Presidency. I want to congratulate you upon 
having the foresight and good sense to take this stand. I have 
known him for several years, and came into close contact with him 
while I was a member of the faculty at Princeton. It has often 
occurred to me that he would make an ideal Chief Magistrate, and 
I voiced that sentiment in an article I wrote about him some years 
since. He is my model gentleman, and I believe that there is no 
man in any party his equal for the days that are ahead in this 
country. Let me haste to say that I am an independent in 
politics, lest my motives be misunderstood. I shall be glad to 
do anything I can to help on this boom you have started. 

T an, sir, NATHAN WILBuR HELM. 


(A Letter from Colorado.) 
Puesto, Coto., March 12, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—All are thankful for your efforts to find a Presidential 
candidate for the Democratic party. To get on the track of sure 
prophecy just cable Billy Brvan. He will either be the man, or he 
ean tell you who will be. Millions there are who hope it will be 
W. J. B. I am, sir, + 

Atva ADAMS. 

















































































Spoke Only for Himself 


Aw Atlanta minister tells this at his own 
expense. He had employed. as a general 
utility man a country negro named Jake, 
and found him a very satisfactory servant, 

‘except for the habit he had of asking for 
rather long vacations every little while. One 
day he came to the minister and made his 
usual request. 

“Ah’s des bleeged ter go, Mars Jeems,” 
he said. “Ah dun had er letter frum mah 
wife what libes out yander in de country, 
an’ she dun say Ah hatter come home an’ 
help pick cotton.” 

“ When did you get your letter?” the min- 
ister asked. 

“Last Chusday, sah.” 

* Well, I had one from her yesterday in 
which she said that, after all, she thought 
she could manage the cotton, and for you 
not to come. How about that?” asked the 
minister, who had a rather well-developed 
sense of humor, and who was secretly great- 
ly amused. 

“Dat so?” the man asked, in surprise. 
“Den Ah reckon Ah won’t go.” 

As he was leaving the room, he turned 
and said: 

“Mars Jeems, Ah reckon Ah oughter ’fess 
dat Ah war tellin’ a lie—Ah nebber had no 
wife in mah life!” 





Stung 


A youna fellow had just succeeded in 
getting engaged to the girl of his choice, 
and they had settled down snugly on the 
sofa. Presently, running her fingers through 
his curls, she said: 

“ Dearest, I want to ask you—” 

“Now, please,” he interrupted, “ please 
don’t ask me that old chestnut about being 
the only girl I ever loved.” 

She was jolted for a moment, for just that 
question had trembled on the tip of her 
tongue, but, apparently unruffled, she con- 
tinued: 

“T wasn’t, dear. I was about to request 
that you refrain from asking me that old 
one about my ever having been kissed be- 
fore.” 

And somehow he didn’t feel quite satisfied 
when he thought it over on his way home. 





Peace in the Philippines 


It is said that not long ago a War De- 
partment official was approached by a man 
who was thinking of moving to the Philip- 
pines to enter business. 

“T would like to know the status of things 
there from a reliable source,” the man said. 
“Ts there now a condition of peace?” 

“Well, not exactly everywhere,” the of- 
ficial admitted. 

“Could you give me any idea as to when 
peace will be established ?” 

“Not off-hand, but you can get the census 
report and figure it out for yourself,” the 
official said, somewhat bitterly. “We esti- 
mate that it requires a man’s weight in 
lead to thoroughly ‘ pacify’ him, and the 
Quartermaster’s office can furnish you with 
a statement of ammunition shipments.” 





Persian Dramatics 


A TRAVELLER, speaking of some of the 
oddities of Persian customs when viewed 
with Occidental eyes, said: 

“Depending as we do upon illusion and 
scenic effects in our theatres, the presenta- 
tion of a Persian play by native performers 
strikes the Westerner as little short of 
ridiculous, the extreme solemnity of all 
concerned making the appeal to hilarity 
all the stronger. In one of their favorite 
miracle plays the Prophet is supposed to 
ascend to heaven, and this dramatic inci- 
dent is accomplished by the very simple 
expedient of drawing him up from the 
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stage and out of sight with a block and 


tackle. The tackle is attached to his belt 
by an attendant in plain view of the 
audience. So strong however is the imagi- 


native power in the Oriental, that many 
of the onlookers will be observed weeping 
openly.” 








Apvice to MotHers.— Mrs. Winstow’s SootHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for d diarrhoea. —| tAdo] 





“THE ORIGINAL 
Borpen’s EAGte- BRAND ConpENSED MILK and the Civil War 
Veteran are old friends.” The Eagle Brand is still the standard. 
ii is he by all first-class grocers. Avoid unknown brands.— 





In many cases of Asthma Piso’s CurE ror CONSUMPTION gives 
relief that is almost equal to a cure. —[Adv.] 





~THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—[Adv.] 





Usz BROWN'’S C: horated S 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 
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THE NEW HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINER 

“ KAISERIN Aucustf Victoria.” —A party of distinguished 
engineers, newspaper representatives, etc., have just returned to 
Hamburg from Stettin, ines they had proceeded upon the in- 
vitation of the Hamburg-American Line, to be shown over the 
company’s new giant steamer “KatserRIN AuGusTE VIcTortA,” 

which is now receiving the last finishing touches at the shipyards 
of the Vulcan Ship-Building Company. Swarms of workmen are 
continually at wotk, day and night, as the great vessel is to be 
delivered in Hamburg i in a few weeks from now for the customary 
trial voyages before she enters upon her first trip across the 
Atlantic, sailing May roth for New York. 

The “ Katserin AuGuste Victoria,” or “ Aucuste Victoria,” 
as she is commonly called by those who have already booked for 
her for the coming season, is not the old express steamship of 
that name, but an entirely new vessel. In fact, she is the largest 
— ever built. She is of 25,500 tons gross register, 43,000 

dis: — and there are eight (8) pho above the water 
Kine. ispiace promenade decks have been provided for, and 
she has one cate deck more than on the “ AMERIKA,” but other- 
wise, in her general arrangement, speed, and appearance, she will 
be a counterpart of that ship. 

A Ritz-Carlton restaurant a la carte, elevators, 50 suites and 
chambres de luxe, most of them with private bath and toilet, 

masium, electric baths and massage, special telephone ser- 
vice, and, last but not least, a magnificent Palm Garden, with 
playing fountains, etc., furnished and er by three of the 
t-known French firms, will be among the attractions of this 
latest addition to the fleet of the Hamburg-American Line, now 
numbering no less than 360 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 800,000 tons. 

The “‘ KatsERIN gg Victorta” has a length of over 700 
feet, and is 78 feet will carry 550 passengers in first 
class, 350 in second cl on 300 in third class, and 2300 in her 

, so that, with her crew of 650 officers and men, she will 
have room for 4150 souls. Her cargo holds will have a capacity 
for 16,000 tons of freight. 

The new ship’s first voyage from New York will be on May 24th, 
for which date she is almost completely sold out, although the 

kings were only in a few weeks ago. To properly illustrate 
the popularity of this new type of leviathan of moderate speed— 
pl days to England—and equipped with the most-up-to-date 
pecial features, it need only be said that the “Amerika” is 
tooled full for all of her eastward sailings during April, May, 
— -_ July, as well as her westward sailings in August and 


“Katsertn Aucuste Victorta” will be in command of 
Captain E. Kopff, who is the oldest captain in the company’s 
service.—[Ad and 
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9 
Pears 
“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 


Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 





before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 
Established in 1789. 
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financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 








To Men Who Are Accus- 
tomed to Cutting Coupons 


CUT THE ONE BELOW 


You never have cut one that gave you more satisfaction 
than this one will. 

Americans are rapidly finding out what Europeans have 
known for a long time—that a Russtan Cigaret of high quality 
is the only one in the world worth the attention of a con- 
noisseur. 

You can smoke MAKAROFF RUSSIAN ane from 
morning until night without a trace of that “‘dopey”’ or nery- 
ous feeling induced by other cigarets. They will leave in 
your office or apartments no trace of the odor usually associated 
with cigarets. 


They are made of real tobacco, pure, clean and sweet, and 


nothing else. They are mild and smooth, but rich in natural 
flavor, and as full of “body” as the most critical connoisseur 
could wish. 


They are made with a mouthpiece an inch and a quarter 
long, which takes up nearly all of the nicotine, as you can 
prove for yourself. 

The tobacco never comes in contact with the mouth, to 
become wet and bitter, spoil the flavor, stain the fingers, and 
to poison your system by direct absorption of the nicotine 
which concentrates in the end of the ordinary cigaret. 

They are rolled by hand, and encased in the thinnest paper 
in the world. No paste is used. 

You can afford to go into this matter thoroughly. You can- 
not afford not to, if you want to enjoy cigarets at their best, 
without injury to your health or offense to your own sense of 
refinement or that of your friends. 

We sell direct to consumers and first-class clubs, and at 
wholesale prices. Your favorite club has them or will get 
them for you, if you prefer to buy that way. We will gladly 
send you full information about these cigarets, but the final 
and only test, if you are in earnest, is a trial of the goods. 
We take all the risk of this trial, so there is no reason why 
you should delay it. 


A New Kind of Offer 


Send us your order for a trial hundred of the size and qual- 
ity you prefer. Try the cigarets thoroughly, smoke the full 
hundred if you like. Then, if you do not like them, tell us 
and we will return your money. We do not ask the return 
of the cigarets. We prefer to take our chances of your giv- 
ing them to some one who will like them and who will order 
more. Send an order now and get acquainted with r 
cigaret luxury. 
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An Interval for Luncheon—and a “ Stunt” Making ready for the Up-coming Corner Column 





























A one-hand Hold, with the Pavement 175 Feet below Where a Misstep wouid be the Last 


THE UNCONSIDERED PERILS OF “SKYSCRAPING” 


Although within the last few years the magnitude of building operations in New York, particularly the construction of enor- 

mous steel-bodied office buildings .and hotels, has made the high-perched ironworker a familiar sight, he never fails to draw a 

crowd in the street below to watch him at his perilous task. He combines the sailor’s agility and faith in foothold and grip 

of hand arith the mechanic’s skill and takes no count whatever of his dangers. The four accompanying photographs are of an 

office building under construction in lower New York e 
From stereographs copyright by H. C. White Company 
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Men of To-day 


(Continued from page 445.) 


which failed to refer to the part he has 
taken in the great insurance movement so 
prominent in every one’s thoughts this au- 
tumn and winter. It is worth while re- 
peating a part of what Justice O’Brien said 
when consenting to serve as one of three 
trustees in the reconstructed Equitable Life: 
“1 shall be very glad to do whatever is with- 
in my power, without any fee, reward, or 
compensation of any kind, to restore this 
great institution to public confidence. Per- 
sonally, I am interested in the welfare of the 
Equitable to a large extent. All that I pos- 
sess is invested in that institution, as I be- 
gan my investments more than thirty years 
ago, and altogether I have more than $160,- 
000 invested in its policies, so that I have 
a natural and a personal interest in the re- 
habilitation of the company... . Aside from 
my holdings, 1 have always maintained that 
the company belonged to the policy-holders, 
and that in their interest it was necessary 
to disregard the personal claims of a few 
individuals, and to proceed upon the broad- 
er basis of what serves best the interest 
of the policy-holders and the general pub- 
lie.” 

Justice O’Brien has very defined views on 
the whole much-discussed subject of life-in- 
surance, and in due time we may expect to 
see them expressed and applied. The matter, 
in his view, is a very simple one, though 
wrapt up in confusing and mystifying 
phrases. “ There are three elements,” he said, 
“which enter into the question of the rate 
of policies, and determine the premium to 
be paid. In other words, the calculations in 
life-insurance rest upon three assumptions, 
and the premium to be paid on three ele- 
ments. 

“The first element is the duration of life, 
as shown in the mortality tables, which are 
the same for all companies, and depend on 
the collection of statistics. Carefully con- 
structed mortality tables determine how 
many payments will be made, on the average, 
on each policy; so that it becomes a question 
of simple arithmetic to fix the amount of 
each payment. 

“The second element is the question of the 
earnings of the sums thus paid to the com- 
pany which gathers and invests the policy- 
holders’ money. The earning power of this 
invested money is estimated at from three 
and a half to four per cent. 

“The third element is the cost of manage- 
ment and the cost of securing business, 
which must be determined honestly and con- 
servatively. Of these the most important is 
administration and honest management. The 
mortality tables and the rate of interest are 
practically the same in all American com- 
panies. The variable quantity is the ‘ load- 
ing,’ which includes the cost of administra- 
tion and the cost of securing business. That 
this special knowledge has been vastly over- 
rated is shown by the fact that, in the recon- 
struction of the three great New York com- 
panies, a merchant, a railroad official, and a 
lawyer were chosen as their presidents, none 
of whom was an insurance specialist. 

“Life-insurance is thus in reality a quite 
simple matter, obscured by mystifying 
phrases, and further obscured by association 
with the various forms of gambling policies 
developed from the ideas of Tonti the Italian, 
which are in reality not life-insurance at all. 
Each participant in the Tontine system 
wagers, as it were, that he can stay in and 
continue to pay longer than the other par- 
ticipants, and will thus stand to win their 
money. The questions of forfeiture, of sur- 
render values, of surpluses, have never been 
authoritatively settled, and thus the door is 
opened to endless abuses, but most of these 
will be eliminated when the law requires 
in life as in fire insurance that the forms 
to be used by all companies shall be standard 
forms.” 

Justice O’Brien has during his whole life 
been clesely associated with charitable and 
educational work. He has been for more 
than twenty-five years in active service on 
the Boards of the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum and Foundling Asylum and St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital. He is on the advisory board 
of St. John’s University, and is President of 
the Alumni Association of Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, 
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HARPER’S 


The Value of Our Farms 


TuE State Department of Agriculture has 
for distribution a pamphlet with the descrip- 
tion of 1700 New York State farms for sale 
or for rent, which also states that they 
“believe that there are over 20,000 farms 
for sale in the State, and nearly all at such 
low prices and upon such favorable terms, 
as to make them available for any one de- 
siring to engage in agricultural pursuits, 
or have a farm-house.” The Federal census 
reports show the decrease in farm lands in 
the State of New York from 1870 to 1900 to 
have been $400,000,000, of which decrease 
$70,000,000 occurred between the year 1890 
and 1900. State-Engineer Van Alstyne states 
that the average freight rate on the rail- 
roads of New York State in the year 1865 
was three aud a quarter cents per ton per 
mile, and that the average freight rate in 
the year 1904 per ton per mile in the State 
of New York was seventy-three one-hun- 
dredths of a cent. This is the measure of 
the growth of Western competition in our 
New York State markets. Mr. Van Alstyne 
also says that the people of the State of 
New York paid $142,000,000 less for their 
local freight charges in 1904 than they would 
have paid if the freight charges were the 
same as in 1865, and that for their through 
freight they would’ have paid $326,000,000 
more if they had to pay the freight rate of 
1865. The development of our farm roads by 
the expenditure of $50,000,000 has been urged 
in order to develop a complete State and 
county system of highways, to make our 
farms accessible to our present shipping 
centres, and to enable our farmers to 
place upon wagons with broad tires heavy 
loads to be drawn over roads which shall 
have grades capable of permitting a team 
to draw four tons to market in one- 
half. the time that they. are now able 
to draw a ton to market. Those who 
advocate road improvement in this State 
say that they believe that this system 
of improved highways can be built-in ten 
years, and that, when it is once built, it 
will increase the farm values of the State 
an average of $10 an acre, so that its 266,- 
720 farms, which average about 100 acres 
each, would increase in value to the amount 
of $266,720,000. 





A Horse of Another Color 


A WELL-KNOWN society woman had among 
other guests a man whose greatest pride is 
in his stables. Knowing of this, and wish- 
ing to pay him some little compliment on 
his recent track successes, the hostess direct- 
ed that the ices be moulded into the form 
of horse heads, and there was also brought 
on a group of horses made from the same 
material. 

“That, I suppose,” one of the guests re- 
marked, pointing to the group, “is the 
chef’s cheval de bataille.” 

“Oh, no!” another laughed; “his chevausx 
de frise!” 





Raising Ships by Acetylene 


THE raising of sunken ships presents many 
interesting problems to the engineer, and 
recently a new and unique method has been 
devised for this purpose in France by M. 
Pierre Huray. It consists in employing 
calcium carbide, which, when brought in 
contact with water, sets free acetylene gas. 
It is proposed to use divers to place cans 
of the carbide at various places from which 
the water is to be emptied, and then to 
break the cases by the explosion of caps 
electrically fired. “The gas is immediately 
produced when the water reaches the car- 
bide, and its pressure is sufficient to force 
the ‘water out of the compartment. The 
various cases of carbide are to be exploded 
simultaneously, and the inventor believes 
that the method could be used to advantage 
with floating-docks. These docks would be 
filled with water and sunk in the desired 
position. Then the water would be brought 
in contact with the caleium carbide, and the 
water expelled from the chambers by the 
action of the gas. It is also proposed to 
use small floats or pontoons emptied in this 
— in wrecking, or for raising stranded ves- 
sels, 
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Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Found in every well equipped 
pantry. The bottle has been 
copied by many, but the 


Sauce has never been equalled 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 








PONY RIG 





This nobby Governess cart, one, of the favorites in our famous Tony 
Pony Line, would give your little folks more pleasure than anything else 


you could buy for them. It is so strony, so roomy, so ** comfy’ —h 


quality through and through—made for durability as well as ap- 
Let us tell you more about it and all the other up-to-date 


arance. t 
Kony Pony vehicles. Our Pony 
harness, cart and all the trimmings. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
















For a good drink’s sake 
turn down the nai 
who offers a substi- 

tute when you order 
CLUB COCKTAILS. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York — 
but only one brand—* CLUB.” 


G. FP. HEUBLEIN & BRO., reopeictors 


Hartford New York London 






FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Farm is the best, stocked in the 
West, and we make prompt shipments of pony rigs complete—pony. 
Ve will send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalogue Free. Address Michigan Buggy Co., 30 Office Bldyg., 
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F musical novels there have been not a few, and it is cer- 
tain that musicians make good heroes and heroines. They 
are credited—not unjustly—with a more than normal 
capacity for feeling, and the delicacy of their moods, their 
musical exaltations and depressions, seem, somehow—in 

fiction, at any rate—to work themselves into their lives and to 
find expression there. They live in a world of ideals more remote 
from every-day life even than those of the poct, and this life of 
dreams mingles itself so subtly with the life of reality that a 
strange new atmosphere is created through which hard actualities 
sometimes stand out grimly, yet all is mystically pervaded with 
musie. 

So it is in the musical novel at its best, and in Margaret Potter’s 
The Genius this atmospheric quality is present in its highest per- 
fection. But the hero of this story is a composer as well as a 
musician, and, as the title imports, a genius. It is evident, then, 
that in taking up such a subject, Miss Potter has set herself a 
task of extreme difficulty; for she pledges herself at the outset 
to depict the character and 
follow the mental processes of 
a rare and original man. If 
the reader discovers a. cer- 
tain resemblance between the 
“Ivan Gregoriev,” who is the 
central figure of the story, 
and one of the greatest and, 
in his time, least understood 
of Russian musicians, this 
circumstance will tend rather 
to increase than to diminish 
the interest. 

This story has both an 
outer and an inner part, each 
supplementing the other. 
Outwardly, The Genius is a 
strong and realistic narrative 
of Russian life, full of stir- 
ring and untoward incidents. 
The father of Ivan is Prince 
Gregoriev, head of the for- 
midable secret “third  sec- 
tion”? of the Russian police. 
He is one of the most strik- 
ing characters in recent fic- 
tion—a_ grim, taciturn, in- 
exorable man, who has a 
cipher map on _ which he 
keeps a record of the sins 
of all Russian officialdom. 
Through his system of black- 
mail he wields a tremendous 
power, but has never been 
able to remove the social 
stigma which rests upon his 
name. The story opens dra- 
matically with a great ball 
at the Gregoriev palace, by 
means of which the infamous 
old Prince tries to reinstate 
himself in court society, with 
the help of the Czar, from 
whom he has extracted an un- 
willing promise to sanction 
the oceasion by his presence. 

From this opening chapter 
to the end of the book, the 
story is stressful in action and 
full of “the stuff of life.” The father endeavors to corrupt the 
morals of his son, at an early age, in order that he may become 
“a true Gregoriev ”; he forces him against his will into the army; 
and at last he casts him off on account of an innocent indiscre- 
tion on the boy’s part, prompted by disappointment in love. Later, 
in a singularly effective scene, Ivan is brought before his father on 
a charge of conspiring with anarchists. The hopeless, lifelong 
attachment of the younger Gregoriev for his cousin Nathalie and 
the gradually weakening antagonism of the stern Prince make 
strong sources of interest. It is a striking climax to this part 
of the story when Ivan, on his father’s death, tears up the 
dreaded map and sets his foot upon the disgraceful past. It 
should be said that certain well-known musical characters—such 
as Anton and Nicholas Rubinstein—take an active part in Ivan’s 
career as a composer, to which he devotes himself when his father’s 
support is withdrawn. 

But it is the inward part of the story—the intimate, personal 
aspect of it—which places The Genius far above other novels of its 
kind. On this side, Miss Potter’s main idea has been to empha- 
size the necessary aloofness and loneliness of genius, and the whole 
story throbs to the rhythm of this theme. Ivan, as boy and as man, 
is a strong and at the same time a pathetic figure. There is 
something mysterious in that faculty of his for feeling acutely 
and for distilling the very essence of his emotion into music, 


which one comes to understand is vitally a part of him. The 
author has finely portrayed him both on the heights of inspiration 
and in the depths of despondency, and shows his progress from 
the valleys to the peaks, where, after all, there is only solitude. 
With keen penetration she has divined his blind groping, through 
the ways of music, for the meaning of life. ‘The story is one which 
deeply impresses the mind, and it leaves one with the sense of 
uplift which belongs to genuine drama. 


Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman’s second book devoted to his ex- 
periencés and observations with the Japanese army at the front, 
The Real Triumph of Japan, that follows From Tokio through 
Manchuria with the Japanese, is written with the avowed object 
of bringing about a reform of the medical department of the 
United States Army. Contrasting the conduct of our war with 
Spain, in 1898, with the recent conflict between Russia and Japan, 
the author says: “It is not agreeable reading for proud, self- 
reliant Americans, and there are some men alive to-day who are 
responsible for the heinous 
negligence who may not 
relish the narration. How- 
ever, they deserve greater 
punishment than the mere 
prickings of conscience, for 
I believe that just as surely 
as the engineer who disre- 
gards_ set signals, or the 
train -despatcher who gives 
wrong orders, is legally re- 
sponsible for the wreck that 
ensues, so these men are re- 
sponsible for the thousands 
of manly soldiers needlessly, 
criminally sacrificed—not on 
the glorious altar of war, but 
in pestiferous camps from 
preventable causes.” 

Aside from the vast 
amount of valuable medical 
and military information it 
contains, Dr. Seaman’s book 
is a spirited and interesting 
narrative of travel. It is 
rarely, indeed, that a writer, 
who is primarily a scientist 
and scholar, wields so light 
and graceful a pen. Dr. Sea- 
man’s chapter on Port Ar- 
thur presents as graphic a 
picture of the effects of the 
most medern and_ terrible 
engines of war upon the al- 
most impregnable fortress as 
we recall in the literature of 
the great struggle between 
the Colossus of the North 
and her island conqueror. 


The American Nation: a 
History, is now in its thir- 
teenth volume, and the stand- 








Margaret Potter 
Whose new novel, “The Genius,” has just been published 


ard of scholarship which was 
set in the earlier books of the 
series has been well main- 
tained up to the point now 
reached. Under the table edi- 
torial supervision of Profes- 
sor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, the field of 
American history from its European background down to and in- 
cluding the second administration of Madison has been thoroughly 
covered. All the contributors to the series have conformed singu- 
larly well to the scheme of the editor, and have carried out the ideal 
of readableness as well as completeness in a greater degree than one 
would have thought possible. ‘The thirteenth volume, which is 
named “The Rise of American Nationality,” is the work of 
Kendrick Charles Babcock, Ph.D., President of the’ University of 
Arizona. Its principal topic is the War of 1812, but out of this 
subject grows the greater theme of “how the United States 
achieved its real emancipation from European domination and be- 
came a nation—how, in a word, like the ship in Kipling’s story, 
the nation found itself.’ The author has not glossed over the 
mistakes of administration and organization made by our an- 
cestors during this trying period, but he has read a clear lesson 
in national development from these very failures, and the volume 
is a strong connecting link in the story of our country’s progress. 
Special topics, such as the foundation of a new national finance, 
with particular reference to the second bank and the tariff of 
1816, and the progress of internal improvements, are taken up 
with requisite detail; so that in addition to its value as a read- 
ing history, the book will be of the gteatest use to students of 
this period of our national history, 











































The Revolt of British 
Policy-holders 


(Continued from page 444.) 


that had been disclosed in the workings of 
the New York Life and the New York Equi- 
table. The blemishes of the Mutual seemed 
on the whole rather venial. “In any other 
family but ours,” said Mirabeau of his 
younger brother, “he would have been 
thought a scoundrel.” In any other associa- 
tion but that of the Life and the Equitable, 
the misdeeds of the Mutual would have 
struck Englishmen as frankly criminal. As 
it was, they appeared comparatively trivial. 
Up to nearly the beginning of the present 
year we English policy-holders in the Mutual 
were congratulating ourselves that the di- 
rectors of our company had, on the whole, 
fairly remembered their obligations as 
trustees. They did not appear to have 
created subsidiary companies at the expense 
of policy-holders and to their own profit; or 
to have borrowed on exceptionally easy terms 
from the company of which they were direct- 
ors; or to have bought bonds and securities 
at one price as individuals, and to have 
sold them to themselves as directors at a 
higher price; or to have used the funds of 
the company to rivet their personal control 
over banking and industrial enterprises; or 
to have purchased securities on joint ac- 
count with a broker; or to have “ cooked ” 
the accounts in order to cover an awk- 
ward transaction here, or to comply with 
a legal requirement there. Such was the 
belief of English policy- holders. It did 
not, of course, prevent them from seeing 
clearly that the McCurdy régime had _ be- 
come impossible and must be made an end 
of. It was after Mr. McCurdy’s resignation 
that the trouble began. The question of his 
successor naturally engaged English atten- 
tion. We heard rumors that Mr. McCurdy’s 
retirement was being looked forward to by 
a Wall Street. clique as affording an op- 
portunity for getting control of the Mutual. 
We expected that his successor would be 
either some man of international reputation, 
like Mr. Choate, or some expert in insurance 
management, like Mr. Haldeman, the mana- 
ser of the English branch of the Mutual, 
who would carry with him the trust and 
esteem of all English policy-holders. We 
thought ourselves, at all events, entitled to 
be consulted and considered in a matter of 
such grave moment to the future of the 
company. We saw no reason anyway for 
hurrying things. It would be time enough, 
in our opinion, to think of choosing a per- 
manent successor to Mr. McCurdy when the 
Truesdale Committee, in which we believed, 
had reported, and when the recommendations 
of the Armstrong Committee were published. 
In not a single particular were our wishes 
attended to; and it would be useless to 
deny that Mr. Charles A. Peabody’s election, 
and the circumstances that attended it, came 
as a severe blow to the confidence of Eng- 
lish policy-holders. Of Mr. Peabody per- 
sonally we heard nothing that was not 
good; but we understood that his appoint- 
ment was opposed by the Truesdale Com- 
mittee, and we gathered that he was wholly 
without experience in insurance matters. 
The revelations concerning the Lawyers’ 
Mortgage Company wore in English eyes a 
most sinister appearance. We fully expected 
that Mr. Peabody would instantly dismiss 
the directors implicated in it. He did not 
do so. Perhaps he had good reasons for 
not doing so. Perhaps the heroic action we 
looked for from him was really beyond his 
official powers. We could not tell; no ef- 
fort was made to enlighten us; and the in- 
ference we were left to draw from the bare 
facts was necessarily unfavorable. It seemed 
to us that Mr. Peabody did not realize the 
supreme importance at that precise juncture 
of some public and striking assurance that 
the old methods were at an end, and that 
the direction of the company in the future 
was to be perfectly honest and above-board. 
That is the main thing that we English 
policy-holders want. Of the absolute sol- 
vency of the Mutual we have no doubt what- 
ever. Its affairs are being inquired into by 
a reputable and disinterested firm of Eng- 
lish accountants, and we await their report 
with entire confidence. But we desire some- 
thing more than that. We desire to have 
the last suspicion of crookedness in the man- 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 
W HITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 











~GOVERNMENT COMMENDATION 


In explanation of their action in selecting the White steamer in 
preference to any other make of car for the new automobile ambulance, 
the authorities of the United States War Department report as follows: 

“Tt (the White) is simple in operation. The means of propulsion 
being steam, it is better suited to the transportation of the sick or 
wounded than gasolene cars on account of its free and smooth running, 
freedom from violent vibration, and ease of controlling the speed between 
maximum and minimum without jerks or jolts.” 
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The Jumping Frog 
By MARK TWAIN 


This story first brought Mark Twain into prominence as a humorist. 
It had instant recognition as a notable piece of humorous fiction, 
and has remained a general favorite amid all the author's later work. 
The story of the “Jumping Frog” is now published as a book, with 
translation from the French and new addition by the author written 
in November of 1903. 


Humorously Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Drawings by Strothman 
Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
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agement of the Mutual eliminated. We want 
to have our rights and interests heeded. We 
want to know that we count for something 
with the trustees in New York,'‘and we think 
that it is essential for that ‘purpose that 
some at least of the directors should be 
Englishmen.. We are also considering wheth- 
er Parliament should not oblige American 
insurance companies to deposit with the 
Board of Trade or to invest in government 
securities a sum sufficient to cover their 
liabilities to English policy-holders. I have 
written frankly, but the situation is one 
that seems to call for plain speaking. 
It” is at all events important that the 
directors. in. New. York. should _ realize 
that English <policy-holders are not only 
aroused, but-mean business.’ The refusal to 
grant’ them what they want; means not 
merely the death of the Mutual in England 
but the impossibility of its ever being resur- 
rected. 





Buchanan’s Wife 


(Continued from page 450.) 


So then he set in to tell all he knew about 
poor Herbert Buchanan's disgust with life, 
and his going away in the night to escape 
the chains that bound him. He told how he 
himself had broken open a window of that 
great chamber where the old gods sat, and 
had come upon the man glooming there over 
his woes. He told of their strange conversa- 
tion and of Buchanan’s offer to him, and 
of the man’s bitter savage whim to disappear 
with no word or trace left behind. He told 
of their going out of the window and down 
across the lawns, over the high wall, and 
thence across fields and the sea-girt moor. 

“ And so we come to the old stone-quarry 
yonder,” he said, “the one that you can see 
from the door of this here hut. It was com- 
ing on to rain then, and there wasn’t much 
light, just a quick bit of moon now and 
again when the clouds opened a bit. Ay, it 
was a nasty night—a rotten bad night! 
Maybe if it had been dry and bright there 
wouldn’t ha’ been any trouble. You see, 
the path thereabouts runs very close to the 
edge of the quarry, and it was slippery, the 
path was. Well, he fell over the edge.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Faring. “Quite of his 
own accord ?” 

“He fell over the edge,” said the other 
man, stolidly. “One minute he was there, 
in front of me—” 

“ Yes, quite so!” said Faring, with a nod. 
“Tn front of you, to be sure!” 

“_there in front of me,’ said the man 
with the scarred face, “and the next minute 
there wasn’t nothing there at all.” He 
paused a moment and scowled, looking away, 
as if the scene he brought up were distaste- 
ful to him. 

“Tt’s a nasty place.” he said at length. 
“That damn dark quarry’ is a_ nasty 
place o’ nights! It’s so deep and black like, 
with water in the bottom of the holes, and 
things a-growing there. There might be 
anything down in those deep places. They’re 
—creepy. It’s a rotten nasty place.” He 
scowled again and stirred uneasily. 

“T expect it was a matter of two hours,” 
he said, slowly, “before I screwed up 
enough nerve to go down. And even then 
I come back several times on the run, be- 
fore I got to the bottom and found him. He 
was lying half in a pool of water, and moan- 
ing and crying out most pitiful. I expect 
the water had brought him to his senses, 
because he was hurt very bad. His head 
was hurt—he had fell on that—and one leg 
was torn, and—and he was hurt in the— 
back, too. The money was there all right, in 
his pocket.” 

“Why didn’t you take it and leave him 
asked Faring. 

The other man flushed darkly, and he 
seemed to be laboring in honest embarrass- 
ment. He looked up with an odd little dep- 
recatory glance—almost like Johnnie’s own. 

“JT—don’t know,” he said. “It was fool- 
ish, but I— He kept a-moaning and crying 
out so pitiful like! There was a sort of 
cave near by—a sort of cross-gallery where 
the stone had been cut out sideways, very 
deep. It was warm and comfortable in 
there, and there was weeds and little trees 
a-growing in front of it, so that even if you 
was down in the quarry you might miss the 
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place. Well, I carried him in there—he 
wasn’t never a heavy-weight—and made him 
as comfortable as I could, and we lived 
there for close on six weeks. I’d left a 
bundle of things here in this very hut and I 
fetched that. And then I used to go out 
nights and forage. I let my beard grow, too. 
It grows fast, and in a week or ten days I 
could go about quite safe in the daylight 
and buy things in the nearest village. © aioe 

“In six weeks Johnnie was able to get 
about, and then one night we left and went 
West to a place near Chicago. There was a 
gang of hobos living just outside of a little 
town there, and we lived with them.” 

“Then, at last,” said Faring, “ it occurred 
to you that you might be able to blackmail 
Buchanan’s friends.” 

_ The other man nodded. “ Yes,” he said, 
“it was like that. I spent near six months 
a-trying to teach Johnnie to remember that 
he was Mr. Buchanan, but it wasn’t no use. 
His head was hurt too bad. He remembered 
little bits, but he thought he made ’em up 
out of his head. He couldn’t ever believe 
they was true. Then when we got here 
Johnnie stumbled on—the lady, quite ac- 
cidental, while I wasn’t with him, and I 
makes up my mind there was money to be 
had out of her because she was married 
again and wouldn’t want Johnnie a-turning 
up and spoiling things.” ; . 

Faring nodded an approving head. 

I should think,” he said, “that you 
managed the thing as well as it could be 
managed. If it failed, that was through no 
fault of yours. It was Buchanan’s illness 
that did it for you.” 

The man with the searred face nodded, and 
he turned his eyes upon the still figure of 
the little tramp, who lay in the waning fire- 
light, sunk in his stupor of exhaustion, 
breathing in great slow gasps, shrunken, 
wrecked, wasted incredibly, gray with the 
ashen pallor of that death which lurked 
waiting for him in the shadows of the room. 

What bitter thoughts came to him and 
wrung his soul, what dark pictures marshal- 
led themselves before his eyes and jibed at 
him, no one ever knew. But Faring, bound 
in his broken chair, watching intently, saw 
the man’s face twist in a grief beyond utter- 
ance, and he marvelled with something that 
was almost respect. 

What had there been in that maddened 
little remnant of Herbert Buchanan to call 
forth such a love as this—and in such a 
man? Buchanan, strong in his prosperity, 
master of himself, had evoked love from no- 
body. There was a kind of sour irony in 
the thing. As Faring had said in reference 
to another grim jest, Buchanan himself 
would have appreciated it. 

The man with the scarred face turned his 
eyes back again upon Harry Faring, and 
slowly there began to burn in them that 
old flame of sullen rage, of cold, despairing 
fury. When he spoke, after a little time, 
his voice was shaking. 

“T think we’ll begin now, Mr Too-many- 
husbands,” he said. “TI think we’ll just get 
you ready to go with Johnnie when Johnnie 
goes.” 

He took up the pistol from his knees, and, 
opening its breech, spun the cylinder under 
his thumb. Each of the five cartridges was 
in place—a grim little brazen circle of death. 
He snapped the breech to again, and rose 
to his feet, stepping forward a pace away 
from the fire-corner where he had been. 

“ We'll begin now,” he said, and the hard 
eyes looked upon Harry Faring with a very 
bitter hatred in their pallid gleam. 

To be Concluded 





Candid 


Tue eight-year-old daughter of a Newark 
man recently afforded her aunt a sample of 
her unique and subtle sense of humor. 

The aunt was awaiting in the sitting- 
room the appearance of her sister, when the 
youngster proffered some candied almonds. 
“Pink and white,’ said she, smilingly; 
“take your choice, auntie.” 

“J prefer the white ones,” said the rela- 
tive, as she munched a candy of that color, 
“that is, if you don’t prefer those your- 
self.” 

“Oh no!” teplied the child, “it doesn’t 
make any difference to me. They were all 
white at first.” 
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The Last Straw 


In a small city in eastern Indiana there 
lives a professor who is notorious for his 
parsimony. One day he stepped into a hat- 
store, and after rummaging over the stock, 
selected an ordinary hat, ‘put it on, ogled 
himself in the glass, and then asked “the 
very lowest price. 

“But,” said the hatter, “that ‘hat is not 
good enough for you to wear; here is what 
you want, * showing one of his best derbys. 

“That’s the best { can afford, though,” 
returned the professor. 

“Well, there, Mr. 
present of that derby, if you’ll wear it, and 
tell whose store it came from. You can send 
me customers enough to get my money back 
with interest; you know pretty much every- 
body.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” said the pro- 
fessor, his eyes gleaming with pleasure. 
* But how much may this be worth?” 

“The price of that hat is five dollars,” 
replied the salesman. 

“ And the other?” asked the professor. 

“ce Three.” 

The professor put on the derby, looked in 
the glass, then looked at the three-dollar hat. 

“T think, sir, that this hat will answer 
my purpose just as well as the other,” said 
he, taking off the derby, and holding it in 
one hand as he put on the cheap one. 

“But you'd better take the other, sir; 
it won’t cost you any more.” 

“ But—but,” replied the professor, hesi- 
tatingly, “I didn’t know but—perhaps— 
you’d just as soon have me take the cheap 
one,—and perhaps you wouldn’t mind giv- 
ing me the difference in cash.” 


, Ill make you a 








Resuscitated 


A TALL thin doctor in the town had an 
office, out of which a door led into a small 
laboratory. One day, while working there, 
an Italian fruit-seller entered the office. 
Finding the room deserted, he turned to 
leave, ‘but by mistake opened the door” to 
the doctor’s closet, in which was a human 
skeleten, in all its awfulness. The sight 
was too much for the poor Italian. Drop- 
ping his basket of fruit, he made his escape 
in a panic. The doctor heard the commotion, 
and came from his laboratory to see what 
the matter was. The open closet door and 
the fruit scattered on the floor instantly ex- 
plained the situation. He went to the win- 
dow, and saw the frightened Italian stand- 
ing on the sidewalk below, looking up at 
the window. 

“Come up,” said the doctor, at the same 
time beckoning with his long bony finger. 

“No, you don’t,” exclaimed the fellow, 
shaking his head; “I know you, if you have 
got your clothes on!” 





All He Needed 


A NuMBER of Wall Street men at luncheon 
one day were discussing the remarkable 
ability of a certain operator in the street 
to weather any financial storm. 

“Why,” said one of the financiers, “ that 
chap’s a wonder. I don’t know how many 
times they’ve had him against the wall, yet 
he always contrives to get away.’ 

“T have heard it said,” observed another, 
“that Blank is resourceful enough to make 
a living on a desert island.” 

“Yes, he could do that, too,” 
first speaker, “if there were another man on 
the island.” 





Giving Her a Selection 


A MEMBER of the City Council of Balti- 
mere, well known for his geniality and wit, 
recently had business in the tax department 
of the City Hall. He had gone from the 
council-rooms to that department without 
his hat. As he was waiting for the return 
of the employee who was searching for a 
document, an extremely sour-visaged lady 
of uncertain age approached him. It was 
evident that she took him to be a clerk. 
She beckoned to him in a peremptory man- 
ner. “I want a license,” said she. 

“Certainly, madam,” replied the council- 
man, bowing politely,—“ dog or man?” 
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